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PRESIDENT HOOVER’S CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH 
AND PROTECTION 


An announcement was issued from the White House on July 2 
that President Hoover has decided to call a national conference on 
the health and protection of children. The President has been an 
active member of a number of welfare organizations which under- 
take to improve the conditions under which children live. The 
conference which he has projected is an expression of his lively 
personal interest in the problems of child life. 

The first step taken in organizing the conference was a meeting 
on July 29 of a group of prominent workers in the field. The New 
York Times published the following account of this meeting. 

Outlining the importance of conserving the health and bodily strength of 
the children of the country, President Hoover at the initial meeting today of 
the planning committee for the Child Welfare Conference declared that ques- 
tions dealing with education and child welfare “have the widest of social im- 
portance, that reaches to the roots of democracy itself.” 

The meeting was held in the cabinet room, and President Hoover spoke 
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with much feeling on the subject that has always deeply enlisted his attention 
and activities. 

He expressed the hope, in the informal discussion that followed, that the 
forthcoming conference would lead to a nation-wide movement to effect state 
organizations to promote child education and welfare. 

“Through Secretary Wilbur and Secretary Davis, I have invited you here 
as the nucleus of a planning committee to inaugurate a movement most impor- 
tant to the nation as a whole,” the President said, “that is, that we should take 
national stock of the progress and present situation in the health and protection 
of childhood; that out of this investigation we should also develop common- 
sense plans for further development in these directions. 

“T have suggested, in order that these investigations and recommendations 
may be brought about in the most effective manner, that a number of com- 
mittees should be organized to cover different phases of the subject, embracing 
the leadership in thought and knowledge of each phase of the subject through- 
out the nation; that, after these investigations have been carried forward and 
conclusions reached by these committees, we should call a White House con- 
ference of public officials, associations, and others interested in these questions 
to consider the recommendations; and, further, that such of the policies that 
may be adopted by that conference should be followed up by definite organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

“We realize that major progress in this direction must be made by volun- 
tary action and by activities of local government. The federal government has 
some important functions to perform in these particulars, all of which will need 
to be considered, but we may save years in national progress if we can secure 
some measure of unity as to view and as to program, more especially as these 
views and programs are to be based on searching examination of fact and ex- 
perience. 

‘Generous means have been provided to enable you to carry forward this 
task without difficulty, and I wish to assure you of the complete support of the 
Executive. I need not urge upon you the fundamental importance of this 
undertaking. The greatest asset of a race is its children, that their bodily 
strength and development should prepare them to receive the heritage which 
each generation must bequeath to the next. 

“These questions have the widest of social importance, that reaches to the 
roots of democracy itself. By the safeguard of health and protection of child- 
hood, we further equality of opportunity, which is the unique basis of American 
civilization.” 

Secretary Wilbur, who is chairman of the committee, later explained that 
the planning committee would give thorough study to the problem at meetings 
to be held tomorrow in the Department of the Interior. The subject will be 
divided into a number of groups, and an expert committee will prepare reports 
to be presented to the Child Welfare Conference, which will be held in another 
year in the White House, 
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This will be the third of such conferences held. The first was in the Roose- 
velt administration and led to the establishment of the Children’s Bureau. 

The second, in the Wilson administration, produced beneficial results in 
stimulating sentiment for expanding the duties of that bureau. 

“The planning committee will do all of the preliminary work and develop 
facts for the conference,” Secretary Wilbur said. ‘Experts will be engaged in 
this work for perhaps a year and make exhaustive studies here and in other 
parts of the country. The committees will be divided into a number of groups, 
which will apply themselves to these special fields: growth and development 
of the child, medical, service and public health, education and training, and care 
of the handicapped child. Special study will be given as to how the schools can 
best aid the crippled child or the mentally delinquent and physically weak.” 

The preliminary work will be done under the direction of Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, of Indianapolis, who has been named as executive secretary. He will 
divide the work into twenty different committees, and these committees will 
be authorized to employ experts so that the reports can be put in such form as 
to be easily digested by the conference. 

The latter is expected to make concrete recommendations for the state and 
federal governments. Secretary Wilbur said that the nation is very deficient 
in organized work for the care of children and that such organization exists in 
only about one-tenth of the counties of the country. 

The planning committee present at the meeting was comprised of Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman, Secretary of the Interior; Edgar Rickard, 
treasurer, of New York City; Dr. H. E. Barnard, executive secretary, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Grace Abbott, Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor; 
Henry Breckinridge, National Amateur Athletic Federation of America, of 
New York City; Mrs. Grace S. Burlingham, of St. Louis, Missouri; Bailey B. 
Burritt, the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
of New York City; Judge Frederick P. Cabot, of Boston; Dr. Frank Cody, 
superintendent of schools of Detroit; Dr. S. J. Crumbine, American Child 
Health Association, of New York City; Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, surgeon gen- 
eral, United States Public Health Service; Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New York City; William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; Dr. Samuel McHammill, president of the 
American Pediatric Society, of Philadelphia; Dr. William F. King, state health 
commissioner, of Indianapolis; Gertrude B. Lane, editor of Woman’s Home 
Companion, of New York City; Mrs. William Brown Meloney, New York 
Herald-Tribune, New York City; Mrs. Elizabeth A. Perkins, Department of 
Child Welfare, World’s W.C.T.U., of Evanston; Mrs. Raymond Robins, of 
Brooksville, Florida; Mrs. F. Louis Slade, of New York City; Dr. William F. 
Snow, National Health Council, of New York City; Dr. Louise Stanley, Bureau 
of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture; and French Strother, White 
House. 
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ANTIQUATED STATISTICS 


Edward T. Franks, vice-chairman of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, delivered an address on August 1 before the 
eighth annual meeting of the Ohio Vocational Association in which 
he expressed deep regret that writers who do not fully appreciate 
and understand vocational education have misinformed the public 
in recent magazine articles. 

He then told some stories about mechanics and made comments 
about the high cost of academic education, and toward the close 
of his argument he presented the following statistical statement. 

Of all the boys and girls that enter the fifth grade in our public schools, 17 
per cent never go beyond that grade. Only 71 per cent enter the seventh grade;, 
29 per cent have fallen by the wayside. Only 63 per cent enter the eighth grade; 
37 per cent have quit school. Only 34 per cent enter high school; 66 per cent 
have dropped out. Only 14 per cent graduate and get their diplomas; only 7 per 
cent enter college; and only 2 per cent graduate. Ninety-eight per cent have 
for some reason quit school. This 98 per cent is scattered all along the journey 
of life, from the fifth grade to the graduating exercises in college, but take no 
part in those exercises. I believe that someone should look after this group. 
It appears that these critics of vocational education have not been able to 
bring them back to school. 


This statement furnishes the strongest possible argument for 
the absorption of the Federal Board for Vocational Education into 
the Bureau of Education. The Bureau of Education has statistics 
much more recent than these antiquated figures. The vice-chair- 
man of the Federal Board for Vocational Education would not be 
allowed to go away from home with misinformation of this type if 
he were watched over by some of the clerks of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

The vice-chairman of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion apparently does not know that in the United States at the 
present time 53 per cent of the young people of high-school age are 
in secondary schools. Nor did he betray anywhere in his address 
the slightest comprehension of the significance of this fact. His 
34 per cent of fifth-grade pupils who enter high school is a figure 
which now requires historical methods to locate. He ought to be 
careful about charging critics of vocational education with ignor- 
ance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR CHILDREN OF ISOLATED 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The following statement was published in the June, 1929, issue 
of School Life. 


Correspondence instruction will be offered by the United States Bureau 
of Education to children of government employees in isolated stations. This 
service will begin in the autumn and will cover any of the primary or secondary 
grades for which there is demand. No charge will be made for it. 

The number of children who will benefit by instruction of this type is not 
yet definitely known, but it is understood that many lighthouse-keepers, coast- 
guard employees, forest rangers, and officers and enlisted men of the Army 
and Navy have their families with them in places where established schools 
are not accessible. The instruction by correspondence which is contemplated is 
an effort to overcome, in a measure, the disadvantages that must be met by 
government employees who are sent to isolated posts. 

Teaching by correspondence is not by any means a recent invention. It is 
as old as written communication. Cicero’s De Officiis comprised a series of 
letters written for the instruction of his son Marcus. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 
to His Son gave instruction of another type by the same method. William 
Cobbett, an Englishman famous as an agitator a hundred years ago, wrote a 
series of letters to his son, James Paul, which, when combined, formed a com- 
plete grammar of the English language. Published in book form, they had a 
tremendous sale. Charles Toussaint and Gustav Langenscheidt were, however, 
the originators of the correspondence school of the modern type. Their school 
of languages, established in Berlin in 1856, was for many years extraordinarily 
successful. 

Organized correspondence instruction in America was effectively begun by 
the Chautauqua (New York) Assembly in 1882. Chautauqua University was 
chartered by the Legislature of the state of New York in 1885, and until 1900 
a faculty of able men gave excellent instruction by correspondence to about 
three hundred students a year. Since that time a large number of commercial 
concerns have been organized for instruction by mail, and many of the foremost 
universities of the country now offer correspondence courses as an important 
part of their extension work. 

Excepting the public higher institutions and the military and naval serv- 
ices, governmental agencies in this country have rarely attempted to give in- 
struction by this method. The states of Australia have done much of it. The 
large area and sparse population of Australia have made popular education a 
serious problem, and many plans have been tried to reach the widely scattered © 
children. 

School Life of June, 1927, contained a full description of the methods and 
the extent of correspondence teaching in Western Australia, and other numbers 
published in that year described similar work in other Australian states. 
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Twenty-six trained and experienced teachers were employed in 1927 for the 
correspondence work in Western Australia, and they gave to 1,296 students 
instruction which would have been impossible to them in any other way. The 
new undertaking of the Bureau of Education was suggested by the success of 
the Australians. 

In an address before the National Grange in Washington recently, the com- 
missioner of education suggested correspondence as a regular method of teach- 
ing children remote from schools. He expressed the belief that many state 
departments of education can economically maintain correspondence divisions, 
which, especially if supplemented by radio, can give to children attending small 
schools a better grade of teaching than they now get, and children so isolated 
that they now receive no educational attention whatever can thus receive 
reasonably efficient instruction. 

When the machinery is in operation for teaching children of isolated govern- 
ment employees, it is possible, the commissioner suggests, that officers of states 
and territory not ready to instal their own systems of correspondence lessons 
may be able to obtain the co-operation of the Department of the Interior. 


In organizing the curriculum for the correspondence instruction 
which it is undertaking, the Bureau of Education has an opportunity 
to exercise great influence over the school program of the whole 
country. Everywhere in the school systems of the United States 
experiments in curriculum construction are engaging a large share 
of the energies of school officers. The Bureau of Education has 
both the resources and the opportunity to inject into the instruc- 
tional program new and interesting materials. Bulletins issued by 
various federal departments contain much important information 
which can be transformed by properly qualified teachers into read- 
ing materials for children. There is abundant civics material which 
has never been included in textbooks. It will be altogether appro- 
priate for the Bureau of Education, in organizing its correspondence 
courses, to prepare and present a new curriculum which includes 
information regarding social institutions. If the full possibilities of 
this new undertaking are realized, the Bureau of Education will 
become the source of the most valuable contributions to the new 
curriculum of the American schools. 


A CORRECTION 

A communication to the editors of the Elementary School Journal 
signed by E. R. Carson, president of the Pittsburgh Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and by William Finlay, recording secretary, is as follows: 
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The Board of Directors of the Pittsburgh Teachers Association wishes to 
call your attention to the following statement made on page 404 of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal for February, 1929, in an article entitled “The Pitts- 
burgh Adjustment of Teachers’ Salaries.” 

“The result is that Pittsburgh has a new salary scale which is approved by 
the community and by the teachers.” 

The teachers of Pittsburgh did not, nor do not, approve any percentage 
limitation attached to a merit system because they feel such limitation will 
largely defeat the purpose of any real merit system. Feeling this strongly, the 
Board of Directors of the Pittsburgh Teachers Association asks you to correct 
your statement in an early issue of the Elementary School Journal so that they 
may not be set before the teaching profession as approving that which they 
never could approve. 


The following are the essential sections of a letter authorized 
by action of the Pittsburgh Teachers Association to be sent to the 
Board of Education. 


Before expressing their own reactions to the report of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, the teachers desire to voice their honest appreciation of the serious ef- 
forts of the Citizens’ Committee to solve the salary problem confronting the 
schools of Pittsburgh. Indeed, the teachers indorsed without a dissenting vote 
the following resolutions. 

“1, We approve, in principle, an impersonal merit system administered 


with all the integrity stressed by the chairman of the Citizens’ Committee. 

‘2. We approve the proposed high qualifications for entrance into the 
Pittsburgh school system. 

“3. We approve the recommendation that, before being advanced to the 
superior teaching levels, teachers be required to show a high degree of merit in 
their teaching as well as educational attainments in their various fields. 

“4. We approve the recommendation that superior teachers be considered 
for higher salary levels for meritorious work regardless of their educational 
qualifications.” 

On the other hand, there are a number of proposals in the report of the 
Citizens’ Committee that have caused such great apprehension among the 
teachers of both the elementary and the secondary schools that these proposals 
called forth the following resolutions. 

“1, The proposed automatic maximum in all schedules should be substan- 
. tially increased to meet the present economic needs of the average teacher. 

“2, The fixed percentage limitations of the number of teachers who may 
find places on the superior teaching levels largely defeat the purpose of any 
real merit system. 

“3, Any percentage limitations to a merit system tend to breed discontent 
and a feeling of frustration, as these reasons attest: (a@) Many superior teachers 
cannot be rewarded adequately because of a percentage block at the automatic 
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maximums. (6) Percentage limitations would result in classifying on different 
salary levels teachers generally recognized as of equal merit; that is, a division 
of the superior teachers into five groups would necessitate the drawing of dis- 
tinctions so fine as to make fairness in classification very difficult.” 

The question raised by the Pittsburgh teachers is one which 
is crucial in the organization of any merit system. If a merit sys- 
tem permits an indefinitely large number of teachers to be classified 
as “superior,” it is very difficult for principals and supervisors to 
resist the pressure to put a large number of “good” teachers in the 
highest class. Furthermore, the board of education is confronted 
with the possibility of large unpredictable increases in the salary 
budget. If, on the other hand, the classification “superior’’ is made 
relative and is defined in such a way that only a limited percentage 
of the teachers in the city can attain this high rank, there is an auto- 
matic guaranty that the demands on the budget will not become 
excessive. Furthermore, those who administer the system are com- 
pelled to exercise careful discrimination in the selection of superior 
teachers. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


A pamphlet of sixteen pages entitled Report of the Committee on 
New Hampshire Educational Survey is a very striking example of 
the kind of document which students of education thought had be- 
come extinct. The principals of the Phillips Andover Academy and 
the Phillips Exeter Academy and the dean of Freshmen at Dart- 
mouth College accepted the invitation of the governor of New 
Hampshire to constitute a committee to supply him with informa- 
tion about teacher-training in the normal schools of the state and 
in the state university. The governor was especially interested to 
learn whether or not the three- and four-year curriculums in the 
normal schools are unduly expensive. The sixteen-page pamphlet 
is the report of the committee. 

The sources of information which were drawn upon by the com- 
mittee are described in the following paragraph. 


For the purpose of attaining the above ends, we have visited in turn and 
consulted with the responsible heads of the normal schools at Keene and 
Plymouth and the University of New Hampshire at Durham. We have had 
personal interviews with the chairman of the State Board of Education and 
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later with the Board as a whole, and at a joint conference in Concord we met 
together with the heads of the normal schools, the president of the University 
of New Hampshire and the dean of the teacher-training courses in that institu- 
tion, the commissioner of education for the state, and the chairman of the 
State Board. Later, we held a long conference with the members of the State 
Board of Education, at which conference the governor was present. We also 
met in joint conference with a group of representative superintendents of the 
state, who made very clear to us the exact nature of the problems confronting 
the superintendents in the employment of teachers in the state. The governor 
was present at this conference also. In addition to these conferences, we have 
studied carefully the catalogues of the institutions concerned, the reports of 
the State Board of Education, and other documents dealing with education 
and teacher-training in the state of New Hampshire. We have examined also 
a number of letters written by the commissioner of education and others inter- 
ested in the general subject and which deal with the problems under considera- 
tion. We have corresponded and talked also with a number of high-school 
principals and superintendents scattered throughout the state, and, in order 
that we might obtain a still broader perspective and might secure data on 
which to base comparisons, we have conferred with educational authorities in 
other states, including Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and California. 

On inquiry, it is learned that the members of the committee 
spent parts of three days in visiting the normal schools and the state 
university. At the normal schools they saw no classes; they studied 
no teaching outlines and considered the qualifications of none of the 
instructors. 

There is no evidence in the published report that the committee 
collected any of the types of information which are recognized as 
essential to a conscientious or valid survey. The document is full 
of the kind of oratory with which New England used to regale itself 
on the anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. The following ex- 
tract is typical. 

The educational standards of New England from its earliest history to the 
present time have invariably been maintained at the highest levels and have 
exerted a helpful influence upc., and served as a stimulating incentive to, the 
improvement of educational standards in almost every state of the Union. 
The country has constantly turned to New England for the best ideals and 
best practices in the development of its schools and colleges. This has been due 


to the fact that our New England institutions as a whole have been less in- © 
fluenced than those of other states by fads and experiments in education that 
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have tended strongly to obscure permanent and underlying values and in many 
cases, at least, have not been able to withstand the tests of time and experience. 

After a few modest and penetrating paragraphs of this kind, 
the committee delivers itself of twelve recommendations. The kind 
of evidence on which the recommendations are based is illustrated 
by the following quotation. 


Criticism has been made that the normal schools have been managed ex- 
travagantly and money spent for unnecessary purposes. 

Answer: The committee has been able to find no justification whatever 
for this criticism. Indeed, it wishes to record its conviction that there are few, 
if any, institutions in New England, or perhaps in the other states, that are 
giving so much to their pupils for the money involved or giving it so efficiently 
as are the normal schools at Keene and Plymouth. Your committee has been 
tremendously impressed with what these schools have been able to accomplish 
with the very limited funds at their disposal. They are entitled in our judg- 
ment to the heartiest commendation for this splendid achievement. 

What the normal schools need is more generous financial support and not a 
curtailment of their funds. The importance of the efficient training of teachers 
for the elementary grades of our public schools cannot be too strongly stressed. 
There is probably no more significant place in our American education than 
that occupied by the elementary and grade schools. The broader and more 
extensive training of the teachers for these schools can only result in the highest 
benefits to the state and to the nation. If this is to be accomplished, larger 
and broader facilities should be provided for the normal schools, whose chief 
responsibility is the training of these teachers. The library facilities at both 
Keene and Plymouth are pathetically and tragically inadequate. Nothing is 
more conducive to the broadening of the outlook and the strengthening of the 
intellectual reserves on which a teacher must constantly draw than the oppor- 
tunity provided during the years of training by an ample and well-stocked 
library. We believe that the state could make no better investment than by 
providing adequate library facilities for its two normal schools. 

In this connection it seems proper and fitting to emphasize the significant 
opportunity offered to those of means and vision to contribute to the material] 
equipment and hence the ultimate success of the normal schools. The value 
to the Keene Normal School, for example, of the beautiful gymnasium given 
by your recent governor, Huntley N. Spaulding, and his wife, cannot be over- 
estimated. It would be well, indeed, for the state if others of its well-to-do 
citizens would follow this inspiring lead. The Plymouth Normal School, par- 
ticularly, is in sad need of a new and more adequate building. 


The easy method here exhibited of arriving at financial judg- 
ments may possibly be tolerated by the inhabitants of New Hamp- 
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shire because of the touching tribute to a leading citizen. Expert 
surveyors have to labor long hours to determine per capita costs 
and comparative efficiencies. It must be a great advantage from 
some points of view to have the kind of mind which requires no 
details as a basis for judgments. One wonders what Horace Mann, 
that enemy of uninformed dogmatism, would say if he were obliged 
to compare the requirements laid down for valid educational judg- 
ments west of the Connecticut River with the superciliousness which 
seems to have survived east of that boundary of complacency. 


SCHOOL RADIO CONCERTS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
WALTER DAMROSCH 


The National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, has issued the following announcement. 


Walter Damrosch’s second season of radio concerts for schools and colleges 
is scheduled to open October 11 under the auspices of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

The enormous success of last year’s series has resulted in a decision to in- 
crease the area over which the concerts are broadcast. M. H. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Company, states that the company’s entire 
two networks, covering some sixty odd stations will be hooked up. This will 
make it possible for the programs to be heard by nearly every community east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The concerts will be known as the NBC Music 
Appreciation Hour. 

Following last year’s general plan, there will be four series of concerts 
graded from the third grade through the high school and the college. Each 
series will include twelve programs. There will, however, be a change in the 
order in which the series are given. Series A, for children in the third and fourth 
grades, and Series B, for the fifth and sixth grades, will be presented on the 
same Friday. On alternate Fridays Series C, for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, and Series D, for high schools and colleges, will be given. 

Mr. Damrosch has worked out entirely new programs for the four series. 
He has also prepared a teachers’ manual of questions and answers, similar to 
the one used last year, to supplement the broadcast. The purpose of these 
questions is to help the pupils to express their impressions of the concerts in 
words and to stimulate their imagination. 

With regard to his plans for next season and the results of the past year, 
Mr. Damrosch said: 

“TI wish again to emphasize that these concerts are in no way to be consid- 
ered as substitutes for local teaching. Instruction in singing and in instrumental 
playing and the formation of orchestral groups are most essential to proper 
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musical development. This course is intended to supplement the music instruc- 
tion already given in schools. It is a course in appreciation rather than in 
technique. 

“The results of last season’s concerts far exceeded my expectations. From 
evidence I received in the form of letters, it seems safe to say that we have 
made thousands of new young disciples for symphonic music. They are able 
to identify by sound the various instruments used in a symphony orchestra, 
and they have developed the beginning of a real interest in the works of the 
great masters. 

“T feel I must express my sincere thanks to the school teachers and princi- 
pals of the country for their able co-operation. Their assistance contributed a 
great deal in offsetting the handicap of not being able to come into actual con- 
tact with the children. In many cases they-themselves generously financed the 
purchase of radios in order that their pupils might listen in. Numbers of them 
wrote that they supplemented my explanations over the air by showing the 
children pictures of the instruments of the orchestra, of the orchestra itself, 
and of the composers whose works appeared on the programs. Ideally, this 
should be done in every school and classroom if the greatest value is to be had 
from the series. 

“One of the results of the concerts that has already become apparent is 
the organization of school orchestras. I have received many letters, from both 
teachers and pupils, asking for advice about organizing such musical groups. 
I believe the eagerness displayed in forming these new orchestras is just the 


beginning of the increased interest in instrumental music on the part of school 
children throughout the country.” 
The schedule of concerts for next year is as follows: 


Grades III and IV at 11:00 A.M. Grades VII, VIII, and IX at. 11:00 A.M. 
Grades V and VI at 11:30 A.M. High Schools and Colleges at 11:30 A.M. 


October 11 
October 25 
November 8 
November 22 
December 13 
January 3 
January 17 
January 31 
February 14 
February 28 
March 14 
March 28 


October 18 
November 1 
November 15 
December 6 
December 20 
January 
January 24 
February 7 
February 21 
March 7 
March 21 
April 4 


In developing the four series, Mr. Damrosch has followed somewhat the 
same idea as last year, introducing the younger children to the instruments of 
his “musical family,” taking up in detail the various kinds of instruments, 
and touching on the various forms used in symphonic music. He has tried to 
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appeal to the imagination through such programs as “Fairy Tales from Many 
Lands,” “Dances of Foreign Lands,” “Music Inspired by Greek Myths,” 
“Fun in Music,” and ‘Rounds and Canons.” The oldest group, namely, that 
made up of the students in high schools and colleges, has progressed sufficiently 
to have an entire symphony given in its series. 

Mr. Damrosch has outlined the subjects of his concerts as follows: 

Grades III and IV, Friday at 11:00 A.m.: October 11, “My Musical 
Family”; October 25, ‘The Stringed Instruments”; November 8, ‘‘Wood- 
Wind Instruments”; November 22, “Brass Instruments’; December 13, “‘Per- 
cussion Instruments’; January 3, “Nature in Music’; January 17, “Fun in 
Music”; January 31, “Animals in Music”; February 14, “Fairy Tales from 
Many Lands”’; February 28, ‘‘Rivers in Music”; March 14, ‘Dances of Foreign 
Lands”; March 28, “American Dances.” 

Grades V and VI, Friday at 11:30 A.M.: October 11, “The Overture’; 
October 25, ‘“The Classic Suite”; November 8, ‘The Modern Suite’”’; Novem- 
ber 22, “Rounds and Canons”; December 13, ““The March”; January 3, 
Stringed Instruments”; January 17, ‘“Wood-Wind Instruments”; January 31, 
“Brass Instruments”; February 14, ‘Percussion Instruments”; February 28, 
“Motion in Music”; March 14, “Humor in Music”; March 28, “Emotions in 
Music.” 

Grades VII, VIII, and IX, alternate Fridays at 11:00 A.M.: October 18, 
“The Overture”; November 1, “From Minuet to Scherzo”; November 15, 
“From Minuet to Waltz”; December 6, ‘“Rounds and Canons’; December 20, 
“Music Inspired by Greek Myths”; January 10, ‘‘Music Inspired by Legends’’; 
January 24, “Music Inspired by History”; February 7, “Dances of Foreign 
Lands”; February 21, “The Suite’; March 7, “The Symphony”; March 21, 
“The Symphony”; April 4, “The Symphonic Poem.” 

High schools, colleges, and music clubs, alternate Fridays at 11:30 A.M.: 
October 18, “The Overture”; November 1, “Rounds and Canons’; November 
15, ‘““The Classic Suite’; December 6, ‘““The Modern Suite’; December 20, 
“The Theme and Variations’; January 10, “Dance Forms”; January 24, 
“Nature in Music”; February 7, ‘Music Inspired by Shakespeare’s Dramas’’; 
February 21, ‘Wagner Program”; March 7, “The Symphony”; March 21, 
“The Symphony”; April 4, “The Symphonic Poem.” 

An important part of this educational series is that an effort will be made 
to answer all questions and requests for information sent to the National 
Broadcasting Company in relaiion to the series. Mr. Damrosch’s assis.ant, 
Ernest La Prace, is in charge of this service. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


The following report of the meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations held at Geneva, Switzerland, from July 25 
- to August 4 is quoted from the New York Sun. 
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Americans make up fully half of the two thousand or more teachers and 
school workers who are in attendance at the biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, which has continued in session since 
July 25 into the first week of August. 

The National Education Association of the United States is represented 
by a large and active delegation, which meets at the close of each day to ex- 
change reports of meetings so that as many as possible of the delegates may be 
informed of what goes on in the various sections. The delegates of the American 
Federation of Teachers are also active, especially in the sections and committees 
dealing with teacher organization, tenure, and adjustment of school to industry 
and life. 

Practically every nation in the world is represented at this congress. Most 
of the European countries are well represented with the possible exception of 
Italy. England and Germany have particularly good delegations, and, of 
course, the Swiss, with their linguistic skill in the languages used at the con- 
ference—English, German, French, and Esperanto—are everywhere useful. 
The Chinese, Japanese, and Indian delegations are strong, and both North and 
South America are here in force except for one or two of the nations of Central 
and South America. 

“The biggest problem which confronts humanity today is to find a way in 
which the nations may live together in harmony and friendship,” Dr. A. O. 
Thomas, of Maine, president of the Federation, said in his opening message, 
and, in general, the congress has shown an eagerness to demonstrate this spirit 
in its deliberations on education. 

Others of the speakers on the main programs were Albert Thomas, of the 
International Labor Office, who described labor’s vigorous activity in behalf 
of education and especially of the spread of educational opportunity among all 
people; Gertrude Baumer, Germany’s representative in the League of Nations 
in matters having to do with women and children, who interested the Americans 
particularly because of her description of how Germany is trying to give to 
vocational education a more than bread-and-butter outlook; Dr. Paolo Arcari, 
who spoke on “Dante as Schoolmaster”; Count Hayashi, who gave an account 
of Japan’s recent radical reforms in the middle or upper elementary school, 
and Professor Paul Monroe, of Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, who compared the present educational programs of the East and the 
West. 

An unusually good series of addresses was arranged for the general meetings 
held late each afternoon. Professor Gilbert Murray, of Oxford, started off this 
series with an attempt to analyze education in its special reference to inter- 
national understanding. As Professor Murray, besides being regius professor of 
Greek at Oxford and a distinguished scholar, is also head of the Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations, what he had to say was 
listened to with unusual interest. 

Professor Murray expressed his suspicion of all schemes of education that 
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do not depend upon the individual’s learning for himself. He is not interested, 
he said, in the direct method of propaganda for any cause, however good. “I 
think the chief advantage of frequent international conferences,” he said, ‘“‘is 
the opportunity they give for people interested in understanding among nations 
to meet those from other countries who are working to the same end.” 

A number of the Americans present at this Geneva congress are attending 
also the conference of the New Education Fellowship at Elsinore, Denmark, 
which will remain in session until August 22. The group sponsoring the Danish 
meeting is affiliated with the World Federation of Education Associations but is 
older by two years, having been started at Calais in 1921. It is regarded as 
occupying a somewhat different field from that of the World Federation, since 
it is frankly an association of those schools and persons interested in newer types 
of education. 

The corresponding association in the United States is the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, and the chairman of the Board of Directors of this Associa- 
tion, Burton P. Fowler, of Wilmington, Delaware, heads the American repre- 
sentatives to the Elsinore gathering, just as Uel W. Lamkin, until a few weeks 
ago president of the National Education Association, heads the N.E.A. delega- 
tion at Geneva. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF DIFFER- 
ENT TYPES OF SCHOOL-BUILDING VENTILA- 
TION ON THE HEALTH OF PUPILS. I 


RUSSELL L. C. BUTSCH 
University of Chicago 


HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem of ventilation has long been the subject of much 
thought and experimentation. One of the most important phases of 
this problem—a phase which has received much consideration—is 
the ventilation of school buildings. In the history of the general 
problem many theories have been advanced to account for the ill 
effects of poor ventilation and to set up criteria which should be 
used in judging the effectiveness or desirability of methods of ven- 
tilation. Until comparatively recent years it was assumed that the 
amount of oxygen consumed or the amount of carbon dioxide ex- 
haled by the occupants of the room are the most important factors. 
Another theory was based on the assumption that some toxic organic 
substance is present in respired air. Later experiments, however, 
have indicated that neither the oxygen nor the carbon-dioxide con- 
tent of the air nor the presence of a toxic organic substance satisfacto- 
rily accounts for the ill effects of undesirable ventilation. Modern in- 
vestigations have led to the conclusion that under ordinary circum- 
stances the physical condition of the air is of much more importance 
than is its chemical constitution. The factors which are now con- 
sidered of the most importance in ventilation are the temperature, 
the humidity, and the rate of movement of the air. In other words, 
it appears that the important fact for ventilation is not that one 


breathes the air but that one lives in it. 
For a complete discussion of the historical development of the theories of ventila- 
tion mentioned, the reader is referred to the following publications: 

a) John Rankin McLure, The Ventilation of School Buildings: A Study of Present 
Practices and Costs in the Light of Experimental Research, pp. 1-24. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 157. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1924. 

b) Ventilation, pp. 1-12. Report of the New York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. 
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Paralleling the investigations to determine the factors which are 
of the most importance in ventilation are the attempts of ventilating 
engineers to perfect apparatus which would provide desirable ven- 
tilation and the co-operative attempts of physiologists and ventilat- 
‘ing engineers to determine definite standards which must be met if 
ventilation is to be satisfactory. The emphasis in most of the recom- 
mendations which have been made has been placed on securing and 
maintaining certain conditions held to be desirable on the basis of 
experimental and theoretical considerations. Probably the best 
known and most persistently emphasized of these recommendations 
is that the temperature of a schoolroom should be maintained as 
nearly as possible at sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. Another rec- 
ommendation which is often stressed is that a schoolroom should 
be supplied with thirty cubic feet of fresh air a minute for each 
occupant. On the basis of these and other recommendations of a 
similar nature, the efficiency and the desirability of particular sys- 
tems of ventilation have long been judged. 

In school-building ventilation three methods of moving air are 
used. Under the first method the windows are opened, and the air 
is allowed to pass through the openings by virtue of the fact that 
there is a difference in temperature between the inside and the out- 
side air. Under the second method an air duct is furnished, with an 
opening on the outside of the building and another opening in the 
room. The air moves through this duct also by virtue of the fact 
that there is a difference in temperature. In some cases the differ- 
ence in temperature must be provided or increased by means of a 
heating coil in the air duct. Under the third method the air is drawn 
or forced through a duct or opening by means of a mechanically 
driven fan. The first method is known as window ventilation; the 
second, as gravity ventilation; and the third, as fan ventilation. 
Any one of these methods may be used either to bring air into the 
room or to remove air from the room. The three methods may be 
used in any combination. When either the gravity method or the 
fan method is used to introduce air into the room, the air is usually 
heated first. When the window method is used to supply air, the 
air is not directly heated but enters the room at the outside tempera- 
ture. Probably the most prevalent methods of school-building venti- 
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lation at the present time are the window-window, the window- 
gravity, the gravity-gravity, and the fan-gravity. Fan exhaust is 
used only in special cases, and window exhaust is seldom used with 
any type of supply other than window. Many different types of fan 
ventilation have been developed in the attempt to produce the most 
effective and desirable system. The most important classification 
of mechanical, or fan, ventilation is that which characterizes the 
method of heating used with the ventilating system. In the indirect 
or blast system, the air which is forced into the room furnishes both 
heat and ventilation. In this case the air is heated to a high tem- 
perature by heating coils, which are controlled by a thermostat 
placed in the room. In the split system, the room is heated by direct 
radiation, and the air which is forced in is used for ventilation only. 
In this case the air is heated only to about the temperature of the 
room. 

On the basis of the standards expressed in an earlier paragraph, 
most ventilating engineers have maintained that adequate ventila- 
tion for school buildings can be provided only through the use of 
some mechanical, or fan, system. In 1923 the New York State 
Commission on Ventilation reported a series of comprehensive in- 
vestigations of the whole problem of ventilation,’ with particular 
emphasis on the ventilation of school buildings. In two of the studies | 
reported the criterion of desirable ventilation set up was the effect 
of the ventilating system on the health of the school child rather 
than compliance with certain arbitrary conditions of temperature or 
air movement. The particular criterion chosen was the incidence of 
respiratory illness among the pupils. Rooms ventilated by means 
of open windows were contrasted with rooms ventilated by means 
of fans. The results of the studies showed that there was less respira- 
tory illness in the open-window rooms. There were few data avail- 
able to account for the difference, but the report set up the hypothe- 
sis that the principal factor responsible for the greater amount of 
respiratory illness was the higher temperature maintained in the 
mechanically ventilated rooms. 

After the publication of the report, which recommended the 


Ventilation. Report of the New York State Commission on Ventilation. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. xxvi+620. 
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use of window ventilation rather than fan ventilation, a storm of 
protest arose from the ventilating engineers, who promptly proceed- 
ed to criticize in every possible way the section of the report recom- 
mending window ventilation. Such publications as the American 
School Board Journal and the various heating and ventilating jour- 
nals published articles, written by ventilating engineers and others, 
pointing out the difficulties in the way of using natural ventilation. 
The statements made were that natural ventilation is haphazard 
and cannot be controlled; that it requires the constant supervision 
of the teacher; that it is a step backward; that, if the hygienists will 
determine the conditions that are the most desirable, the ventilating 
engineers will provide those conditions by means of mechanical 
ventilation; and that any set of conditions can be provided more 
satisfactorily by mechanical ventilation than by window ventilation. 
In order to obtain further data with regard to the question of the 
relative merits of these two types of ventilation, the commission 
was reorganized in 1926 under the name “New York Ventilation 
Commission.”” A number of studies were sponsored by this organi- 
zation during the school years 1926-27, 1927-28, and 1928-29. The 
study here reported, which was carried on during the school year 
1927-28, is one of those sponsored by the New York Ventilation 
Commission and financed by a grant from the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


The purpose of the study here reported is to evaluate certain 
methods of ventilating school buildings by comparing the relative 
amounts of absence due to respiratory illness among the pupils at- 
tending schools which use the different methods and to discover any 
other factors which may have a bearing on the results. The other 
factors considered are of two kinds: the characteristics of the pupil 
populations and the physical conditions maintained in the rooms 
by the ventilating systems. It is to be observed that the sole 
criterion set up in this study for judging the desirability of a particu- 
lar type of ventilation is the health of the children as evidenced by 
the amount of absence due to respiratory illness. The conditions of 
this study do not mean that other criteria could not or should not 
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be used. Certainly, comfort, the elimination of objectionable odors, 
and other factors of a similar type are of importance in ventilation. 
Emphasis is placed here on the sole criterion of health, however, in 
order to call attention to the fact that such arbitrary measures as the 
temperature of the room and the amount of air flow cannot, in them- 
selves, be considered adequate criteria. If it should be found that 
temperature and air flow are closely related to absence due to re- 
spiratory illness, the proper regulation of these factors should be 
included amoug the requirements of a desirable method of ventila- 
tion, but no ventilating system should be approved or condemned 
solely because it does or does not maintain the room at a particular 
temperature or because it does or does not supply a particular quan- 
tity of fresh air. 

The study was carried on in three of the suburban communities 
immediately west of the city of Chicago, namely, Oak Park, Forest 
Park, and Maywood. These residential suburbs were chosen in 
order to avoid, so far as possible, the extreme racial and social con- 
trasts which are found in the different sections of a large city. The 
communities are quite different from the ordinary American town 
or village in that they are surrounded on practically all sides by 
other cities, towns, or villages and not by open country or farm land. 
Seventy-two rooms in ten schools were used in the study. Of these, 
eleven were window-window rooms; nineteen were window-gravity 
rooms; seventeen were indirect-system rooms; and twenty-five were 
split-system rooms. In order to make the study comparable with 
other studies sponsored by the New York Ventilation Commission, 
only Grades II-VI were included. Such irregularities as mixed 
rooms, half-day sessions, and departmentalized schools were avoided 
in order that the data might be more easily interpreted. 


RESPIRATORY ILLNESS UNDER VARIOUS TYPES OF VENTILATION 

As stated, the first purpose of the study was to contrast the 
different types of ventilation by determining their effect on the 
health of the school children as indicated by the incidence of re- 
spiratory illness. In order to obtain the necessary data, the teachers 
and nurses were asked to record on blanks furnished for the purpose 
the number of pupils on the roll each half-day, the number of pupils 
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absent, and the number of pupils absent because of respiratory 
illness. Respiratory illness was defined as including coryza, phar- 
yngitis, tonsillitis, laryngitis, bronchitis, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
grippe, etc. In almost all cases the presence of respiratory illness 
was determined by the nurse. The data thus obtained concerning 
absence due to respiratory illness are summarized in Table I. The 
first column of this table shows the type of ventilation; the second 
column, the total number of pupil sessions, or, in other words, the 


TABLE I 


NuMBER oF Pupit Sessions, NUMBER OF HALF-Days oF ABSENCE ON 
ACCOUNT OF RESPIRATORY ILLNESS, AND PERCENTAGE OF ABSENCE 
DvE TO RESPIRATORY ILLNESS UNDER EAcH oF Four TyprEs OF 
VENTILATION 


umber o} ays nce nce Due to 

Type of Ventilation Pupil Sessions |Due to Respira- Respiratory 
tory Illness Illness 


Natural: 
Window-gravity 111,084 2,184 1.97 
Window-window 89,151 2,613 2.93 


200, 235 4,797 2.40 


120,220 4,716 3.92 
100, 296 3,836 3.82 


220,516 8,552 


total number of pupils on the roll for a half-day; the third column, 
the total number of half-days of absence due to respiratory illness; 
and the last column, the percentage of absence due to respiratory 
illness. An inspection of this table will make clear at once the results 
of the study in so far as the effects of the different types of ventila- 
tion on health are concerned. In the mechanically ventilated rooms 
studied there was an excess of absence due to respiratory illness over 
that found in the rooms using natural ventilation. The window-grav- 
ity rooms had a lower rate of absence due to respiratory illness than 
did any other type of rooms. The results mean, then, that, accord- 
ing to the criterion of health, window ventilation, especially window 
ventilation with gravity exhaust, is more desirable than is mechani- 
cal, or fan, ventilation. 
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The first and most important question which arose in the inter- 
pretation of these data involv~~ the statistical significance of the 
differences indicated. In order 9 determine the significance of the 
differences, it was necessary to compute the probable errors of the 
results. The probable error of the percentage of absence due to re- 
spiratory illness was determined by the use of the following formula’ 
for obtaining the probable error of a percentage frequency: 


P.E.j,= 6745 


The probable error of the difference between the percentages was 
determined by the use of the following formula? for obtaining the 
probable error of the difference between two uncorrelated measures: 


P.E.4-3=V (P.E.a)?+(P.E.8)* 


In the case of the first formula, the most important question to 
be decided was the value of V which should be used. If the observa- 
tions had been taken in the classrooms for one half-day only, N un- 
questionably would have been the number of pupils on the roll, 
since each pupil was an independent variable and might have been 
either absent on account of respiratory illness or not. However, 
ten observations were made each week over a period of approximate- 
ly twenty weeks. It would obviously have been incorrect to use the 
number of pupil sessions as the value of N in the formula, since the 
pupil sessions were not all independent variables. A pupil who is 
absent one half-day is more likely to be absent the following half- 
day than is a pupil who is present; in a similar manner a pupil who 
is absent because of respiratory illness for several sessions at one 
time is likely to be absent for the same reason at some other time. 
Since it was impossible with the data available to work out these 
relationships, it was decided to use a pupil enrolled for a semester as 
the unit. The semester was used rather than the year because many 
rooms changed their personnel either partly or completely at the 
beginning of the second semester. It is obvious that the value of V 
thus obtained is much smaller than the real value of N and that the 


* Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical Methods for Students in Education, p. 243. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1928. 


2 Thid., p. 235. 
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probable errors obtained are therefore much larger than the true 
probable errors. In interpreting the results, the reader should keep 
this fact in mind. The usual rule is that a difference must be at 
least four times its probable error in order to be significant. It is 
likely that in the case of the results here presented the difference is 
significant even when the ratio is much less than that usually re- 
quired. 

_ The probable errors of several of the percentages and of their 
differences are presented in Table II. Only the more important com- 

TABLE II 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PERCENTAGES OF 
ABSENCE DUE TO RESPIRATORY ILLNESS UNDER VARIOUS 
TYPES OF VENTILATION 


Percentage of 
Absence Due to Probable 
Error 

Illness 


Type of Ventilation 


3.88 28 
2.40 


1.48 -37 
Split 3.92 .39 
Window-gravity 1.97 29 


1.95 -49 
3.82 -41 


1.97 


1.85 .50 


parisons are included in this table. It will be observed that the dif- 
ference between all natural types of ventilation and all mechanical 
types of ventilation is four times its probable error; this ratio indi- 
cates beyond any reasonable doubt that the difference is significant. 
The differences between the window-gravity type of ventilation and 
the two mechanical types of ventilation are also seen to be signifi- 
cant. It is thus evident that the differences are real and not merely 
due to accidental errors of observation. 

The results of this investigation, although significant, would not 
be as conclusive as they are if it were not for the fact that they agree 
with the results obtained in a number of other investigations. The 
results of all the investigations of this type which have been conduct- 
ed have been summarized in tabular form by C.-E. A. Winslow and 
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reported in an article’ published in the American Journal of Public 
Health and the Nation’s Health. Table III presents the data from 
that article for the studies which have made direct comparisons 
between window ventilation and mechanical, or fan, ventilation. 
It will be observed that in every case the evidence favors window 
ventilation. Until equally extensive evidence to the contrary is ad- 
duced, it seems safe to conclude, therefore, that there is a higher 
percentage of absence due to respiratory illness in rooms ventilated 

by mechanical means than in rooms ventilated by open windows. 

: The conclusion stated should not be interpreted to mean that 

i the excess of absences due to respiratory illness was the same in the 


TABLE III 


RESULTS OF THE STUDIES SO Far CONDUCTED WHICH COMPARE THE 
PERCENTAGES OF ABSENCE DUE TO RESPIRATORY ILLNESS IN 
WINDOW-VENTILATED AND FAN-VENTILATED ROOMS 


Window Fan 
Place Year Ventilation | Ventilation 


New York City... .......... Ig15-16 
New York Gity............. 1916-17 
1926-27 


of O 
WNW HH 
HOH OWS 


Chicago 1927-28 
Chicago (nord)... 1927-28 


case of all types of mechanical ventilation. In the present study sev- 
eral distinct types of split-system ventilation were included, and a 
comparison of the results for the particular schools indicates that 
there were differences between them. Table IV presents the per- 
centages of absence due to respiratory illness in the schools having 
split systems of ventilation and in the schools having indirect sys- 
tems of ventilation. The first item in the table gives the percentage 
for the indirect systems; the second item, for a split system in which 
the air was introduced into each room through a rectangular open- 
ing on the interior wall at a height of about seven feet from the 
floor; the third item, for a split system in which the air was intro- 
duced into each room through a number of small openings on the 


“Symposium on Schoolroom Ventilation: Reports on Schoolroom Ventilation 
Studies,” American Journal of Public Health and the Nation’s Health, XTX (January, 


1929), 70. 
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ceiling regularly spaced; and the fourth item, for a split system in 
which the air was introduced into each room through a long narrow 
opening in the floor about four inches in width and extending the 
full length of the room on the outside wall under the windows and 
the radiators. In the case of each of the split systems, the air was 
first heated to about room temperature, and the room was heated 
by direct radiation thermostatically controlled. In the case of the 
indirect systems the air entered the room at a high temperature 
regulated thermostatically, and the room was both heated and ven- 
tilated by the same flow of air. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF ABSENCE DUE TO RESPIRATORY ILLNESS 
UNDER VARIOUS TYPES OF MECHANICAL 
VENTILATION 


. Indirect systems 

. Split system (air through an opening on 
interior wall at height of 7 feet) 

. Split system (air through several openings 
in the ceiling) 

. Split system (air through long narrow open- 
ing, full length of room, on outside wall 
under windows and radiators) 


It will be observed from the data in Table IV that, of the four 
mechanical types of ventilation, that numbered 4 has the best rec- 
ord; that numbered 3, the next best. Apparently, the type of ven- 
tilation which was most unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
absence on account of respiratory illness was that numbered 2, in 
which the air came in through one relatively small opening. The 
same type of inlet was used in the indirect systems. The introduc- 
tion of air through a number of openings or through a long narrow 
opening seems to be more advantageous than is the introduction of 
air through a single, relatively small opening. 


SUMMARY 
The data so far presented may be summarized as follows: 
1. The percentage of absence due to respiratory illness was found 
to be lower among the pupils in the window-, or naturally, venti- 
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lated rooms than among the pupils in the fan-, or mechanically, 
ventilated rooms. 

2. The window-gravity system of ventilation was found to be 
the most desirable on the basis of the criterion used—the incidence 
of respiratory illness. . 

3. The differences between the types of ventilation in percentage 
of absence due to respiratory illness are statistically significant. 

4. Of the mechanical systems of ventilation studied, the split 
type with the air introduced through several openings or through 
one long narrow opening was found to be the most desirable. 


[To be continued] 
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A SOCIAL BASIS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


ELIZABETH W. BAKER 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


One of the outstanding characteristics of elementary education 
at the present time is the modification of courses of study in accord- 
ance with the results of investigations of the social needs of children. 
The tendency is illustrated in the teaching of spelling, in which sub- 
ject books based on investigations of the most frequently used 
words and their distribution by grades made by Thorndike, Ayres, 
and Horn are well known and widely used. 

The teaching of the English language has, until the present dec- 
ade, been dominated by the classical and literary tradition. From 
the beginning of their schooling, children have been trained in the 
cultivation of literary style. Only since about 1920 has there been 
widespread inquiry on the part of teachers and textbook-makers 
into the social needs of pupils in the use of the English language. 
Only within the last eight or nine years has there been any con- 
siderable introduction into courses of study of lessons designed to 
fit children for meeting life-situations with command of appropriate 
language. 

An examination’ of the elementary English language textbooks 
from their beginning in 1843 through 1928 shows that this kind of 
training appeared as early as 1880 in the shape of formal conversa- 
tion lessons, in which each pupil prepared and delivered before the 
class a talk on an assigned subject.? 

Very little development took place, however, until the present 
decade, during which the expansion of this type of training in lan- 

t Elizabeth W. Baker, ‘‘The Development of Elementary English Language Text 
Books in the United States.” Doctor’s thesis, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
In press. 

. 2W. H. Wells, A Shorter Course in English Grammar and Composition, p. 156. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1880. 
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guage has been rapid. In the books of this decade which were ex- 
amined in detail (about 20 per cent of the total number published), 
the leading bases of composition were found to be, in the order of 
their numerical importance, objects, social situations, and stories. 
The best of these books include lessons on such topics as tele- 
phoning, meeting guests, purchasing articles at the store, and dis- 
cussing in true conversational style topics appropriate to the in- 
terests of children. 

The study here reported of the uses which children have for 
language outside of school was undertaken in the belief that there 
is great need for a systematic investigation of the whole field and in 

the hope that the results might yield something of value in the way 
of suggestions for the use of the teacher and for further investiga- 
tion. 

The inquiry was made in the elementary schools of Dallas, 
Texas, in the autumn of 1927. The enrolment of the city elementary 
schools was 29,086. Julius Dorsey, the supervisor of English, 
through whose co-operation the investigation was made possible, 
distributed to the teachers blanks for the pupils and the following 
instructions. 

We desire to secure some data for the purpose of making our instruction in 
the English language meet more nearly the life-needs of our pupils and ask your 
co-operation in having your pupils fill out the inclosed blanks. There is a sheet 
for each of your pupils. 

The data may be obtained during a class period. See that the blanks at 
the head of the sheet are filled out; then explain to the children that we wish 
them to make a list of the things which they do outside of school for which they 
need to talk or write, giving them examples such as these: 

Talking over the telephone 

Answering the doorbell 

Writing letters 

Buying something at the store 

Do not let the children take the papers home. Do not hurry them. 

We shall appreciate your thoughtful attention in securing good work from 
the children. 


At the top of the sheets given to the children was the following 
request. 


Please give your name, your school, your grade, and a list of the things 
which you do outside of school for which you need to talk or write. 


1 
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Returns were received from approximately every class in the 
city. Two hundred papers representing every elementary school in 
the city were taken from each grade from the third grade to the high 
school. In Dallas there are seven grades below the high school. One 
thousand papers were therefore used for tabulation. 

The data obtained are presented in four tables. All the items re- 
ported by the children are shown in Tables I and II. 

Among the uses for spoken language, which are presented in 
Table I, the three of greatest numerical importance are con- 
versation, business, and courtesy. It seemed worth while to 
make a detailed analysis of these three uses in order to determine 
more definitely the kinds of situations in which language functioned 
for the children studied. The uses reported for spoken language in 
business were largely limited to buying and selling, taking subscrip- 
tions, and collecting. The table showing the analysis of business 
uses is therefore not included. Table III shows, so far as the data 
reveal the facts, what the children liked to talk about. Table IV 
shows the situations that arose in their lives requiring the use of 
language for purposes of courtesy. 

Five uses for spoken language lead by a wide margin: conversa- 
tion, business, courtesy, games, and telephoning. The prominence 
given to courtesy ought to hearten those who wish to believe in the 
human race. In every grade courtesy was listed more frequently 
than were games, the absorbing occupation of children. 

The figures in Table II show that the greatest use for written 
English outside the schoolroom was letter-writing. Among all the 
uses for both spoken and written English, letter-writing ranks 
fifth. Writing stories or poems, the use for written English rank- 
ing second, takes fourteenth place, slightly ahead of telling jokes, 
praying, and quarreling. 

The items in Table III are difficult to classify. The last item, 
which was reported far more frequently than was any other item, 
indicates nothing of the subjects of conversation. The item of 
games, appearing in Table I, would manifestly come under the head 
of conversation except in so far as it means telling how to play games. 
As in many cases no distinction was made between telling how to 
play games and talking about games, it seemed best to make a 
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separate item of games and include it in Table I. It may perhaps 
be regarded as encouraging that work and travel were frequent 
topics of conversation, indicating a spirit of industry and enterprise. 
TABLE I 
UsEs FOR SPOKEN ENGLISH REPORTED BY Pupits IN Grapes III-VII 


Grade Grade 
Ill IV 


° I 
223 317 
Children—entertaining or teaching 30 
Church and Sunday school 45 
Club meetings II 
Conversation 575 
323 
158 
II 
6 

2 
Questions, asking and answering. . 31 
Reading aloud 21 


9 
Story-telling 61 
Tel-phoning | 164 


TABLE II 
FOR WRITTEN ENGLISH REPORTED BY Puprits GraDEs III-VII 


Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade 
Ill IV Vv VI vil 


Advertisements I I 
Business forms—checks, receipts, 


Lists of groceries, etc 
Reports 

Secretary’s reports 
Signs, posters, etc 
Stories and poems 
Telegrams 


27 41 
16 24 23 


Conversation about books was rare. Motion pictures were not dis- 
cussed as frequently as one would expect, while pets, a topic for 
composition commonly suggested by textbooks, were almost neg- 
lected. 

Table IV indicates the relations of children with one another 


4 24 2 6 10 19 
— 347 443 427 | 1,757 
A 31 56 83 211 
2 67 93 | 117 371 
14 49 go 165 
532 697 812 3,012 
ey 255 4II 422 | 1,607 
Me 155 | 187 | 108 854 
25 22 21 127 
— 3 4 II 34 
— 3 2 15 23 
‘ 45 47 64 218 
33 go 100 265 
22 38 50 142 
° 75 55 IgI 
166 162 173 794 
; Use Total 
Fy 3 8 9 22 
16 16 37 38 | 116 
° ° 4 16 20 
° 3 I 20 24 
i ° 2 4 Io 
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and with older people for the harmonious adjustment of which they — 
feel the need of language. Ability to meet such situations as are 
listed in this table will give a child social leadership as will nothing 
else. Yet many textbooks have little provision for instruction or 


TABLE III 


OccasIONS OR ToPics FOR CONVERSATION REPORTED BY PUPILS 
In Grapes ITI-VII 


Occasion or Topic 


Asking for something 

Asking permission 

At picnics, fairs, circuses, etc... .. 
At the table 


Experiences 

House or yard work 

How to make things 

Motion pictures 

Automobile, train, or street car... 


TABLE IV 


OccASIONS FOR USE OF SPOKEN ENGLISH IN COURTESY REPORTED 
BY Pupris IN Graves ITI-VII 


Occasion 


Congratulating 

Directing strangers 

Giving or receiving presents 
Greetings on the street 
Introducing people 

Inviting people 

Thanking people 
Welcoming people to home 
Miscellaneous 


practice in meeting any of them. Many teachers neglect to train 
for most of the situations. 

The data here presented are interesting as indications and valu- 
able as suggestions only. They are obviously not conclusive evi- 


2 14 6 16 8 46 
8 14 6 13 20 Gr” ee: 
16 30 29 42 27 144 ae 
24 70 36 62 60 252 = es 
43 42 47 37 Ir 180 2 
18 6 14 7 27 72 gece 
48 35 59 62 69 273 re 
° 6 ° 28 30 04 
19 38 34 25 27 143 Sta 
18 53 6 73 68 218 “ie 
28 40 42 16 20 155 
With family or friends..........| 172 226 253 305 418 | 1,374 ae 
Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | 
28 39 39 67 QI 264 
° 2 ° 2 2 6 
9 28 37 74 62 210 
3 9 5 Bie) 5 32 
17 17 5 35 39 113 
9 36 23 56 50 174 
2 7 10 24 17 60 
4 24 3 12 5° 
2 9 4 II 23 49 
9 20 9 10 9 57 
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dence of anything. They cannot be treated statistically. It would 
be absurd, for instance, to say that, because the making of lists of 
groceries appears thirty-one times in the seventh grade and the 
making of secretary’s reports but twenty times, grocery lists are one 
and one-half times as important as are reports of secretaries and 
should be taught in that ratio. 

It is necessary to consider whether an item may be taught at all 
as a part of school instruction. Praying, for example, is unsuited for 
becoming a part of school training in the English language, as is also 
quarreling. 

Consideration must also be given to the adaptation of the items 
to the community in which any school is located. The reports were 
made by city children. Some of their needs will be found to be dif- 
ferent from those of children in rural communities. 

_ Talking over the telephone ranks fifth among the uses for spoken 
language. The rank of this activity is an indication of the frequency 
with which it occurs in life, but its rank alone would not entitle it to 
a place in the course of study. We must seek farther to assure our- 
selves of its importance in the curriculum. We all have knowledge 
of the waste of time, the rasping of tempers, and various other losses 
resulting from clumsy use of language in telephoning. The Bell 
Telephone Company considers training in talking well over the tele- 
phone of sufficient importance to justify its employing persons whose 
duty it is to go to the large mercantile establishments to instruct 
their employees in the proper use of the telephone. These considera- 
tions lead to the belief that instruction in talking over the telephone 
merits a place in the elementary course of study. 

The telling of jokes, on the other hand, ranks thirteenth. This 
rank, considered alone, would bar the activity from the course of 
study. If, however, we consider that common sense, backed by the 
testimony of Charles W. Eliot, teaches that the ability to entertain 
one’s friends is one of the important accomplishments which every 
person should carry with him from school, that a person who can 
tell a joke well is still rare, and that the telling of jokes can be 
taught in the schools, we must conclude thet this item should re- 
ceive more consideration than it is now accorded. 
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These examples indicate the manner of using the data in the 
tables. : 

It is noticeable that any need for the ability to write in literary 
style was, in the opinion of the children studied, of very infrequent 
occurrence. This fact does not necessarily mean that the school 
should cease to try to inculcate literary style. Literary taste may 
be taught through the study of literature. Those who have ability 
to acquire literary style should have all the opportunity they can 
utilize for the purpose and should produce stories and poems as they 
are able. This phase of English-language work may be used as sup- 
plementary work for quick-minded pupils. Every child, however, 
should have training in meeting the situations with which he is 
certain to be confronted and on the proper handling of which much 
of his success and happiness depends. 
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TORT LIABILITY OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


I. N. EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


LIABILITY OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR NEGLIGENCE 


The courts have been called on repeatedly to determine whether 
school districts are liable for injuries resulting from the negligence 
of their officers, agents, or employees. The common-law rule is that 
school districts or municipalities are not liable for injuries sustained 
by pupils while on school premises notwithstanding the fact that 
it may be shown that the injury was the result of negligence on the 
part of officers or agents of the district.’ In order to hold a school 
district liable in such cases, there must be a statute expressly making 
it liable, and a statute providing that a school district may sue and 
be sued does not overcome the common-law immunity. The com- 
mon-law rule as here stated applies, it seems, in all the states except 
New York, where it is held that boards of education are liable in 
their corporate capacity for injuries occasioned by their own neg- 
ligence.2 Even in New York, however, boards are not liable for the 
negligence of their agents or employees.* In the state of Washington 

* Krutili v. Board of Education, 99 W.Va. 466, 129 S.E. 486; Gold v. Mayor & City 
Council of Baltimore, 137 Md. 335, 14 A.L.R. 1389; Sullivan v. School Disirict No. 1, 
179 Wis. 502, 191 N.W. 1020; Nabell v. City of Atlanta, 33 Ga. App. 545, 126 S.E. 
905; Cochran v. Wilson, 287 Mo. 210, 229 S.W. 1050; McVey v. City of Houston, 273 
S.W. 313; Ernst v. City of West Covington, 116 Ky. 850, 76 S.W. 1089, 3 Ann. Cas. 882, 
63 L.R.A. 652; Freel v. School City of Crawfordsville, 142 Ind. 27, 41 N.E. 312, 37 
L.R.A. 301; Finch v. Board of Education, 30 Ohio St. 37, 27 Am. Rep. 414; Daniels v. 
Board of Education, 191 Mich. 339, 158 N.W. 23, L.R.A. 1916F 468; Hill v. Boston, 122 
Mass. 344, 23 Am. Rep. 332; Howard v. Tacoma School District No. 10, 88 Wash. 167, 
152 Pac. 1004, Ann. Cas. 1917D 792; Wixon v. Newport, 13 R.I. 454, 43 Am. Rep. 35; 
Harris v. Salem School District, 72 N.H. 424, 57 Atl. 332. 

2 Wahrman v. Board of Education, 187 N.Y. 331, 116 Am. St. Rep. 609, 80 N.E. 
192; Herman v. Board of Education of Union School District No. 8, 234 N.Y. 196, 137 
N.E. 24, 24 A.L.R. 1065; Basmajian v. Board of Education, 204 N.Y.S. 263; McCarton 
v. City of New York, 133 N.Y.S. 9309. ; 

3 Jaked v. Board of Education, 185 N.Y.S. 88; Wahrman v Board of Education, 187 
N.Y. 331, 116 Am. St. Rep. 609, 80 N.E. 192; Herman v. Board of Education of Union 
School District No. 8, 234 N.Y. 196, 137 N.E. 24, 24 A.L.R. 1065. 
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boards of education have been held liable in a number of cases for 
injuries to pupils, but in all such cases liability, it seems, was pro- 
vided for by statute. 

Many reasons have been assigned in support of the common- 
law rule of non-liability of school districts for the negligent acts of 
their officers and employees. Of these, the most fundamental is that 
school districts are mere agents of the state in the performance of 
public or governmental functions. There has grown up in the United 
States a commonly accepted doctrine that there is no liability for 
negligence in the performance of public or governmental duties unless 
such liability is provided for by statute. The doctrine is, indeed, of 
very ancient origin. It grew out of the theory of sovereignty. It is 
based on what was supposed to be the medieval dogma that the 
king could do no wrong.? In America there was no king, but the 
state was assumed to be sovereign, and the theory took the form 
that the state could not be sued without its consent. Moreover, 
immunity from liability has been extended to such quasi-corpora- 
tions as the state has created for the execution of its policies. These 
subordinate agencies of the state are emanations of sovereignty and 
are no more liable than is the sovereign itself. The doctrine is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to apply because of the great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing public or governmental functions from municipal or 
corporate functions. The courts, however, are agreed that educa- 
tion is a function of government and do not hesitate to apply the 
rule of non-liability to school districts. 

A few cases will serve to illustrate the reasoning of the courts. 
In a recent West Virginia case,3 a pupil was injured while operating 
a planer in the manual-training department of a high school. The 
planer, it seems, was not properly protected by a mantle or guard. 

t Howard v. Tacoma School District No. 10, 88 Wash. 167, 152 Pac. 1004, Ann. Cas. 


1917D 792; Redfield v. School District No. 3, 48 Wash. 85, 92 Pac. 770; Hutchins v. 
School District No. 81, 195 Pac. 1020; Rice v. School District No. 302, 248 Pac. 388. 

2 For a discussion of the development and soundness of the doctrine, see Edwin M. 
Borchard, “Government Liability in Tort,” Yale Law Journal, XXXIV (November 
and December, 1924, and January, 1925), 1-45, 1290-43, 229-57; “Governmental Re- 
sponsibility in Tort,” Yale Law Journal, XXXVI (November, 1926, and April, 1927), 
1-41, 757-807. 

3 Krutili v. Board of Education, 99 W.Va. 466, 129 S.E. 486. 
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In refusing to hold the school district liable, the court stated the 
rule as follows: 5 


The general rule in this country is that a school district, municipal corpora- 
tion, or school board is not, in the absence of a statute imposing it, subject to 
liability for injuries to pupils of public schools suffered in connection with their 
attendance thereat, since such district, corporation, or board, in maintaining 
schools, acts as an agent for the state and performs a purely public or govern- 
mental duty imposed upon it by law for the benefit of the public, for the per- 
formance of which it receives no profit or advantage. 


In the case of Anderson v. Board of Education, a pupil was 
struck on the head by a swing and killed while legally present on the 
playground of a school. It was claimed that the board negligently 
permitted a dangerous situation to exist and that the death of the 
child resulted from the negligence. The court, nevertheless, refused 
to allow damages: 


The theory of the demurrer, if we correctly understand its import, is that 
the schools of the city of Fargo are a part of the educational system of the state 
of North Dakota and, as such, are a governmental agency of the state and that, 
like the state, they are not subject to be sued for a wrongful, tortious act oc- 
curring in connection with the exercise of their governmental functions. ... . 

All such apparatus is considered approximately as much a part of the need- 
ful supplies of schools as are the desks or other needful furniture. It constitutes 
a necessary part and portion of the school system. The schools would not be 
kept in needful supplies unless such were a part of them. Hence, when the board 
of education provides them, it is acting in a purely governmental capacity. In 
reality, it is a part of the principal duties of the board to provide such needful 
and necessary apparatus. If it be conceded that the board in furnishing and 
installing such apparatus and needful supplies in a school or on the school 
grounds is acting in a governmental capacity—and we think this must be con- 
ceded—it cannot be charged with the establishing and maintaining of a nuisance 
in that respect in the absence of a permissive statute to that effect, and there 
is no such statute in this state. Neither is it liable in an action of negligence if 
the act of negligence grew out of some act or acts of the board while acting in 
a governmental capacity. .... 

Before concluding this opinion, it may be well to observe that the complaint, 
after setting out the allegations with reference to negligence and the construc- 
tion and the maintenance of a nuisance, which we have largely above set forth, 
also alleged the following: ‘All of which was well known to defendant, its 
officers, agents, and servants or, in the exercise of ordinary diligence, should 
have been known to it and them.” 


* Anderson v. Board of Education, 190 N.W. 807. 
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This is an attempt to plead knowledge on the part of the board of educa- 
tion. It states, however, no facts showing that the board had any such knowl- 
edge and amounts to nothing more than a mere legal conclusion; but, if facts 
were stated which showed knowledge, we still do not think the board of educa- 
tion would be liable if it acted in a governmental capacity in constructing the 
apparatus in question, and we have concluded it did... . . The board, in pro- 
viding the apparatus, as we have held, was acting within its governmental capac- 
ity and for that reason is protected from liability. 

In the case of Harris v. Salem School District,’ a pupil was taken 
ill from exposure while being transported to and from school. No 
damages were allowed. The court said: 

If it was the duty of the defendants to provide the plaintiff with transpor- 
tation to and from school, . . . . it was a public duty, from which the district 
derived no benefit or advantage; . . . . and the right of the plaintiff to be 
transported was one he enjoyed in common with other scholars in the district, 
and was also public. ... . But it has long been the recognized law of this state 
that an action cannot be maintained against a municipality for the infringement 
_ of such a right in the absence of a statute making it responsible. 


While exemption or immunity of school districts from liability 
for negligence usually rests on the theory that school districts are 
agents of the state in the performance of a governmental function, 
various other reasons are assigned. It is sometimes pointed out that 
the relation of master and servant does not exist between a munici- 
pality and the agents it appoints or employs in the execution of its 
governmental powers.? Some courts hold that school corporations 
have no funds out of which damages can be paid; ‘“‘nor have they 
any power, expressed or implied, to raise a fund for such purpose, 
by taxation or otherwise.” In this connection the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky has said: 

The state regards it as her duty to establish and maintain a system of public 
education. When sums have been collected for that purpose, they cannot be 
diverted to any other use or purposes. If it could be done, the system would be 
injured and the public suffer incalculable injury. If someone is injured by the 

* Harris v. Salem School District, 72 N.H. 424, 57 Atl. 332. 

2 Smith v. Seattle School District No. 1, 112 Wash. 64, 191 Pac. 858. 


3 Freel v. School City of Crawfordsville, 142 Ind. 27, 41 N.E. 312, 37 L.R.A. 301. 
Accord: Finch v. Board of Education, 30 Ohio St. 37, 27 Am. Rep. 414; Wiest v. School 
District No. 24, 68 Ore. 474, 137 Pac. 749, 49 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1026; State v. Board of 
School Commissioners, 94 Md. 334, 51 Atl. 289; Ernst v. City o ‘West Covington, 116 Ky. 
850, 76 S.W. 1089, 3 Ann. Cas. 882, 63 L.R.A. 652. 
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faulty construction of a public-school building or the maintenance of the 
grounds, no action can be maintained against the district for such injury. The 
law provides no funds to meet such claims." 


School funds, it is said, are trust funds set aside for the sole pur- 
pose of maintaining schools, and, like funds held for charitable 
purposes, they cannot be diverted from the use imposed on them.? 
Such was the reasoning of the Court of Appeals of Maryland in 
holding that no damages were recoverable where a pupil was fatally 
injured by falling over a wire strung across a school yard. Similar- 
ly, it was said by the Supreme Court of Missouri: 

Another equally cogent reason why the board of education cannot be required 
to respond to an action of the character of that at bar is the nature of the fund 
intrusted to its care and distribution. School funds are collected from the public 
to be held in trust by boards of education for a specific purpose. That purpose 
is education. An attempt, therefore, otherwise to apply or expend these funds 
is without legislative sanction and finds no favor with the courts. Cases in 
which hospitals have been held exempt from actions for damages for negligence 
on account of their character as charitable institutions may not inappropriately 
be cited in this connection. .... If it is against public policy as ruled in the 
foregoing cases to divert charitable funds, so called, from other than the purpose 
for which they have been collected, how much stronger is the case where the 
funds are the fruit of taxation, belong to the people, and are to be used for the 
beneficent purpose of free education.‘ 

Still other authorities justify the exemption in part on the ground 
that school districts “are involuntary corporations, organized, not 
for profit or gain, but solely for the public benefit.’’> In other words, 
school districts are the agents of government. 

In a number of cases an attempt has been made to draw a dis- 
tinction between acts imposed by law on a school district and volun- 
tary acts, the contention being that in the performance of voluntary 

t Ernst v. City of West Covington, 116 Ky. 850, 76 S.W. 1089, 3 Ann. Cas. 882, 63 
L.R.A. 652. 

2 State v. Board of School Commissioners, 94 Md. 334, 51 Atl. 289; Cochran v. 
Wilson, 287 Mo. 210, 229 S.W. 1050; Krutili v. Board of Education, 99 W.Va. 466, 129 
S.E. 486. 

3 State v. Board of School Commissioners, 94 Md. 334, 51 Atl. 289. 

4 Cochran v. Wilson, 287 Mo. 210, 229 S.W. 1050. 

5 Redfield v. School District No. 3, 48 Wash. 85, 92 Pac. 770; Krueger v. Board of 
Education, 274 S.W. 811; Krutili v. Board of Education, 99 W.Va. 466, 129 S.E. 486;" 
Harris v. Salem School District, 72 N.H. 424, 57 Atl. 332; Bank v. Brainerd School 
District, 49 Minn. 106, 51 N.W. 814. 
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acts a school district is liable for the negligence of its officers and 
agents. The courts, however, have refused to draw such a distinc- 
tion.t ‘The rule of non-liability at common law applies even in 
case of duties not imposed nolens volens, but also as to those volun- 
tarily assumed by permission of the state, the ground of immunity 
being, not that the duty is compulsory, but that it is public.’”? A 
case decided by the Supreme Court of Missouri illustrates the rule. 
The Board of Education of St. Louis maintained a cafeteria in one 
of its high-school buildings. An employee in the cafeteria was in- 
jured by a food-chopping machine, which was set in motion while 
she was cleaning it. In the suit for damages which followed, the 
plaintiff contended that the operation of a cafeteria in the school, 
being merely authorized or permitted by law, “was in the nature 
of a special, voluntary, and self-imposed duty; and, not being a duty 
enjoined upon defendant by the law, such operation of it was not 
the exercise of a governmental function, and for that reason the 
rule of non-liability” was not applicable. The court, however, re- 
fused to draw a distinction between duties imposed and duties 
voluntarily assumed under the authority of a general statute. The 
court said: 


There is reason as well as authority for holding that the duty undertaken 
in this case was the exercise of a governmental function and that its voluntary 
but authorized assumption did not take from the defendant that immunity 
from liability which attends the performance of duties imposed... .. The 
true ground of distinction to be observed is not so much that the duty is manda- 
tory rather than self-imposed pursuant to authority of a general law but that 
the duty assumed is public in character and not for profit but for the public good 
and is directly related to, and in aid of, the general and beneficent purposes of 
the state. 


At this point it may be well to call special attention to the rule 
governing liability of school districts for negligence in the state of 
New York. The courts of that state have repeatedly held that a 


t Howard v. Tacoma School District No. 10, 88 Wash. 167, 152 Pac. 1004, Ann. Cas. 
1917D 792; Krueger v. Board of Education, 274 S.W. 811; Wixon v. Newport, 13 R.I. 
454, 43 Am. Rep. 35; Ernst v. City of West Covington, 116 Ky. 850, 76 S.W. 1089, 3 Ann. 
Cas. 882, 63 L.R.A. 652. 

2 Howard v. Tacoma School District No. 10, 88 Wash. 167, 152 Pac. too4, Ann. 
Cas. 1917D 702. 

3 Krueger v. Board of Education, 274 S.W. 811. 
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board of education is liable in its corporate capacity for the negligent 
performance of duties imposed by law on the board itself. A board 
is liable for its own negligence, but it is not liable for the negligence 
of its agents or employees.’ 

The courts without exception, it seems, hold that school districts 
are not liable for injuries to pupils growing out of the negligence of 
employees.3 In such cases the rule of respondeat superior does not 
apply. Obviously, if a school district is not liable for the negligent 
acts of its officers, it is not liable for the negligence of its employees. 
The principles applicable in the first case are equally applicable in 
the second case. In an Ohio case, for example, a principal required 
a pupil, without the consent of his parents, to submit to examination 
and treatment by a dentist employed by the board of education. 
In extracting a tooth, the dentist fractured the pupil’s jawbone, but 
the court refused to allow damages against the school district not- 
withstanding the charge that the dentist was negligent and incom- 
petent.4 A New York case is perhaps even a better illustration. A 
pupil was absent from school with the consent of his father and was 
with his father when he was arrested by a truant officer appointed 
by the board of education. The pupil broke away from the truant 
officer, was pursued by him, against the express command of the 
father, across a railroad track in the face of an approaching train, 
and was killed. The court refused to hold the board liable partly 
because in such a case the rule of respondeat superior does not apply 
and partly because the officer was acting outside the scope of his 
authority. Under the circumstances the child was not a truant.5 

* Wahrman v. Board of Education, 187 N.Y. 331, 116 Am. St. Rep. 609, 80 N.E. 
192; Herman v. Board of Education of Union School District No. 8, 234 N.Y. 196, 137 
N.E. 24, 24 A.L.R. 1065; Basmajian v. Board of Education, 204 N.Y.S. 263; McCarton 
v. City of New York, 133 N.Y.S. 939. 

2 Wahkrman v. Board of Education, 187 N.Y. 331, 116 Am. St. Rep. 609, 80 N.E. 
" 192; Jaked v. Board of Education, 185 N.Y.S. 88; Herman v. Board of Education of 
Union School District No. 8, 234 N.Y. 196, 137 N.E. 24, 24 A.L.R. 1065. 

3 Board of Education v. McHenry, 140 N.E. 169; Dick v. Board of Education, 238 


S.W. 1073; Juul v. School District of Manitowoc, 168 Wis. 111, 169 N.W. 309; Johnson 
v. Board of Education, 206 N.Y.S. 610; Katterschinsky v. Board of Education, 212 N.Y.S. 
424. 

4 Board of Education v. McHenry, 140 N.E. 169. 

5 Reynolds v. Board of Education, 53 N.Y.S. 75. 
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Similarly, it has been held that the school district was not liable in 
the following cases: where a pupil was injured on school grounds by 
a motor truck negligently driven by an employee of the board of 
education ;* where a pupil was injured by falling into a pail contain- 
ing hot water, caustic acid, and chemical compounds, which had 
been placed in a passageway to be used in scrubbing the floor; 
where a pupil was injured while operating a buzz saw, the injury 
growing out of the failure of the teacher to require the pupil to use 
the safeguards provided by the board of education;? and where a 
pupil sustained injuries because of negligence of the teacher in 
charge of athletic exercises conducted in a school yard.4 

The same principles of law which exempt a school district from 
liability for injuries sustained by pupils exempt it from liability for 
injuries sustained by employees.’ Construction and repair of a 
school building constitute a governmenta! function just as much 
as does the conduct: of the school itself. Thus, a workman who is 
injured while constructing or repairing a school building has no re- 
course against the school district.’ In a recent Kansas case,’ where 
a workman who had been injured while constructing a school build- 
ing was seeking damages from the board of education, it was con- 
tended that the law of master and servant was applicable. To this 
contention the court replied: / 

The contract of employment contained no express covenant to return plain- 
tiff to a status of good condition at expiration of his employment, and no im- 


plied covenant not to injure him While the contract of employment 
created the relation of master and servant, the relationship was created not for 


* Dick v. Board of Education, 238 S.W. 1073. 

2 Juul v. School District of Manitowoc, 168 Wis. 111, 169 N.W. 309. 

3 Johnson v. Board of Education, 206 N.Y.S. 610. 

4 Katterschinsky v. Board of Education, 212 N.Y.S. 424. 

5 Whitehead v. Detroit Board of Education, 138 Mich. 490; Freel v. School City of 
Crawfordsville, 142 Ind. 27, 41 N.E. 312, 37 L.R.A. 301; McGraw v. Rural High School 
District No. 1, 120 Kan. 413, 243 Pac. 1038. 

6 Freel v. School City of Crawfordsville, 142 Ind. 27, 41 N.E. 312, 37 L.R.A. 301; 
Whitehead v. Detroit Board of Education, 139 Mich. 490; Kinnare v. City of Chicago, 171 
lll. 332, 49 N.E. 536; McGraw v. Rural High School District No. 1, 120 Kan. 413, 243 
Pac. 1038. 

7 McGraw v. Rural High School District No. 1, 120 Kan. 413, 243 Pac. 1038. 
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the private advantage of the incorporators of the school district but to promote 
the general welfare through education of the young—a sovereign function, to 
be exercised under immunity of the sovereign from tort liability. 


Similarly, in a Michigan case" a workman was unable to recover 
damages from a board of education for injuries sustained while paint- 
ing a school building. ‘The affairs of the board of education,” said 
the court, “are as purely a state function as those of the board of 
health.”’ In the case of Krueger v. Board of Education, the Supreme 
Court of Missouri held that the Board of Education of St. Louis 
was not liable for injuries sustained by an employee in a cafeteria 
operated by the Board in one of the school buildings. 

It is only within recent years that school property has come to 
be used widely for other than strictly school purposes. Consequent- 
ly, there is not much judicial authority with respect to the liability 
of school boards for injuries sustained by the public while on school 
property. There seems to be, however, no ground for distinction 
between pupils, employees, and the general public so far as district 
liability for negligence is concerned so long as the board of education 
is performing a public or governmental function. In Massachusetts, 
for example, a school committee ordered a tree on school grounds 
to be cut. When the tree was cut, it fell on and injured a man who 
was at work on a public highway. The court refused damages be- 
cause the act of cutting the tree was an act of government.} Similar- 
ly, the city of Worcester, Massachusetts, was not held liable for 
injuries sustained by a woman whose horse became frightened on a 
public highway by a blast set off in excavating for the foundations 
of a public schoolhouse.‘ 

A much more difficult question arises, however, where school 
property is used for other than school purposes—for social centers, 
civic meetings, and the like. Whether school boards are to be held 
liable for injuries sustained during attendance at such meetings de- 
pends on the place assigned the public school as a social institution. 
If public education is conceived of as a mere matter of administering 


* Whitehead v. Detroit Board of Education, 139 Mich. 490. 
2 Krueger v. Board of Education, 274 S.W. 811. 

3 McKenna v. Kimball, 145 Mass. 555, 14 N.E. 780. 

4 Howard v. City of Worcester, 153 Mass. 426, 27 N.E. 11. 
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a course of study to pupils while assembled in a school building dur- 
ing the regular school day, any other use of a school building takes 
on a private, local, or municipal character, and conceivably a school 
board might be held liable for injuries growing out of such a use. 
On the other hand, if it is the function of the school to touch the life 
of the community at every possible angle, to administer to the needs 
of adults as well as to the needs of children, it may well be held that 
school boards are performing a public or governmental function 
when they permit the use of school property for social centers and 
other public meetings. If this view is taken, there is no liability on 
the part of the school board for injuries suffered while in attendance 
on public meetings on school property. 

There is some authority, however, on the subject. In a Massa- 
chusetts case," it was held that a citizen who was injured while 
descending defective steps in a schoolhouse for the purpose of voting 
could not recover damages from the city of Boston, which owned the 
schoolhouse. In New York, on the other hand, a school board was 
held liable for injuries sustained by a former pupil in a schoolhouse 
which was being used as a community center.? Judge Page rendered 
the opinion of the court as follows: 

In my opinion, the board of education is to be held liable in this case upon 
the following grounds: By permitting the community center to use the gym- 
nasium and apparatus for a community use, there was an invitation to those 
who availed themselves of the privilege to come upon the premises and use the 
apparatus. Plaintiff was on the premises as an invitee, and not as a mere 
licensee. The duty, therefore, rested upon the board of education to use reason- 
able care to keep the premises and appliances in a safe and suitable condition, 
so that invitees would not be unnecessarily and unreasonably exposed to danger. 
It was shown that this springboard had been out of repair for three or four 
weeks and that such condition had been reported to the director. The duty of 
the board was then to remove this defective apparatus, and not leave it in the 
gymnasium, or to take some means of notifying the invitees of its dangerous 
condition and prohibit its use. 

Similarly, in Indiana, school-board members were held person- 
ally liable for injuries sustained when the seats at a field-day exer- 
cise collapsed. The person injured was not a pupil and had paid an 

t McNeil v. City of Boston, 178 Mass. 326, 59 N.E. 810. 

* Kelly v. Board of Education, 18 N.Y.S. 796. 

3 Adams v. Schneider, 71 Ind. App. 249, 124 N.E. 718. 
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admission fee. In this case the question as to the liability of the 
school board in its official capacity was not raised. 


LIABILITY OF MUNICIPALITIES FOR NEGLIGENCE 


In some instances the duty of maintaining the public schools of 
a community is imposed, not on an independent school district, but 
on the municipality proper. The question may arise, therefore, as 
to the liability of the city for the negligent acts of its officers, agents, 
and employees in the conduct of the public schools. Some confusion 
may arise in this connection because of certain fundamental differ- 
ences in the character of quasi-corporations, such as school districts, 
and municipal corporations proper. The former are purely political 
and civil divisions of the state; they perform purely public or govern- 
mental functions. The latter are not essentially agents of the state; 
they are created in the main to enable the locality better to ad- 
minister its affairs. Their duties are essentially local, private, and 
corporate. Yet they may be utilized by the state for the performance 
of purely governmental functions with respect to public health, 
charities, schools, protection of property against fire, maintenance 
of the peace, and the like. According to the great weight of author- 
ity, a municipal corporation is liable for injuries growing out of the 
negligent performance of its municipal, corporate, or private func- 
tions but is exempt from liability for the negligent performance of 
its purely governmental duties. Efforts to distinguish between the 
two types of duties have led to great confusion in the law, but the 
courts are all agreed, it seems, that education is a public or govern- 
mental duty. Therefore, a city charged with the duty of administer- 
ing the public schools enjoys the same exemption as does the school 
district and for the same reasons.” It is not the nature of the cor- 
poration that determines the extent of the liability; it is the nature 
of the duty performed. When the state employs cities to perform 
functions of government, the cities enjoy the same immunity from 
liability for actions ex delicto as does the state itself? In the case of 

* Gold v. Mayor & City Council of Baltimore, 137 Md. 335, 14 ALR. 1389; Finch v. 
Board of Education, 30 Ohio St. 37, 27 Am. Rep. 414; Nabell v. City of Atlanta, 33 Ga. 
App. 545, 126 S.E. 905; Hill v. Boston, 122 Mass. 344, 23 Am. Rep. 332; Aiken v. City 
of Columbus, 167 Ind. 139; McVey v. City of Houston, 273 S.W. 313; Ernst v. City of 
West Covington, 116 Ky. 850, 76 S.W. 1089, 3 Ann. Cas. 882, 63 L.R.A. 652. 

2 Aiken v. City of Columbus, 167 Ind. 139. 
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Gold v. Mayor & City Council of Baltimore, for instance, action was 
brought against the mayor and the City Council of Baltimore to 
recover damages for injuries sustained by a pupil when a door fell 
in one of the public schools of the city. The court said: 

The immunity or exemption from liability in such cases rests upon the 
theory that the municipality is in the performance of a public or a governmental 
duty and is the instrumentality of the state, exercising a governmental function. 
In the absence of statute expressly or by necessary implication giving the right 
of action, the municipality is not liable. 


LIABILITY OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR TRESPASS OR MAINTENANCE 
OF A NUISANCE 


The courts are rather sharply divided with respect to the liability 
of school districts for wilful or positive misconduct of school officers 
while acting in their corporate capacity. According to one line of 
decisions, a school district is liable for the maintenance of a nuisance? 
or for acts of trespass committed by the board of education repre- 
senting the district;3 that is, in some jurisdictions the exemption . 
from responsibility which applies to government agencies in the 
case of negligence does not extend to cases of active misconduct. 

In the case of Briegel v. City of Philadelphia, the city of Phila- 
delphia was held liable in damages for maintaining a defectively 
constructed privy-well on its property used for school purposes. The 
city, it was said, was guilty of maintaining a nuisance to the injury 
of adjoining owners. Speaking for the Supreme Court of Pennsy]l- 
vania, Justice Mitchell expressed as follows what he deemed to be 
the rule of law: 

The ownership of property entails certain burdens, one of which is the 
obligation of care that it shall not injure others in their property or persons by 
unlawful use or neglect. This obligation rests, without regard to personal dis- 
abilities, on all owners alike—infants, femes covert, and others—by virtue of 
their ownership, and municipal corporations are not exempt. The general rule 
is thus stated: “Municipal corporations are liable for the improper manage- 
ment and use of their property to the same extent and in the same manner as 

* Gold v. Mayor & City Council of Baltimore, 137 Md. 335, 14 A.L.R. 1389. 

2 Briegel v. City of Philadelphia, 135 Pa. St. 451; McCarton v. City of New York, 133 
N.Y.S. 939; 24 R.C.L. 606; Note 37 L.R.A. 301. 


3 Ferris v. Board of Education, 122 Mich. 315, 81 N.W. 98; Daniels v. Board of 
Education, 191 Mich. 339, 158 N.W. 23, L.R.A. 1916F 468. 


4 Briegel v. City of Philadelphia, 135 Pa. St. 451. 
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private corporations and natural persons. Unless acting under valid special 
legislative authority, they must, like individuals, use their own so as not to 
injure that which belongs to another.””—2 Dillon, Mun. Corp. 3d ed. § 98s. 


In New York City damages were recovered from the board of 
education by a pedestrian who was injured when a flagpole fell from 
a school building to the sidewalk. The board, the court reasoned, 
was guilty of the maintenance of a nuisance or of negligence in the 
performance of the statutory duty of keeping the school property in 
repair. If the pole was unsafe when it was erected, the board was 
guilty of maintaining a nuisance; if the pole became unsafe after 
its erection, the board was guilty of negligence.’ 

Similarly, the Supreme Court of Michigan has held that boards 
of education are liable for trespass.” In the case of Ferris v. Board of 
Education; the plaintiff owned and occupied a house on a lot adjoin- 
ing school property. The roof of the schoolhouse had no guards or 
projections to prevent the falling of snow and ice. During the winter 
months large quantities of snow and ice slid from the roof of the 
schoolhouse on the plaintiff’s house and lot and on the sidewalk 
leading to the back part of the plaintiff’s house. The plaintiff noti- 
fied different members of the board of education of the injury being 
done to his property, and his wife did likewise. Nothing, however, 
was done about the matter. One evening, after the plaintiff had 
returned from work, he was told by his wife that during the after- 
noon large quantities of snow and ice had fallen from the school- 
house roof on his back porch and steps. He went out to investigate, 
slipped on the ice, and was injured. In awarding damages, the court 
said: 

The trial court was of the opinion that the defendant, being a municipal 
corporation, could not be held liable for negligent injuries under the common 
law, and, there being no liability created by statute, the plaintiff could not 
recover. It is conceded by counsel for plaintiff that municipal corporations are 
not generally held liable, under the common law, for negligent injuries to indi- 
viduals arising from defective plans of construction of public works or failure 
to keep the same in repair; but it is contended that, where the injury is the result 


t McCarton v. City of New York, 133 N.Y.S. 939. 

2 Ferris v. Board of Education, 122 Mich. 315, 81 N.W. 98; Daniels v. Board of 
Education, 191 Mich. 339, 158 N.W. 23, L.R.A. 1916F 468. 

3 Ferris v. Board of Education, 122 Mich. 315, 81 N.W. 98. 
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of the direct act or trespass of the municipality, it is liable, no matter whether 
acting in a public or private capacity. We are satisfied that counsel for plaintiff 
are right in this contention. The plaintiff had the right to the exclusive use and 
enjoyment of his property, and the defendant had no more right to erect a 
building in such a manner that the ice and snow would inevitably slide from the 
roof and be precipitated upon the plaintiff’s premises than it would have to 
accumulate water upon its own premises and then permit it to flow in a body 
upon his premises. It has been many times held in this court that a city has no 
more right to invade, or cause the invasion of, private property than an in- 
dividual. 

In certain other instances school boards have been held liable in 
their corporate capacity for wrongful or negligent acts. In a New 
York case,‘ a board was held liable for the wrongful appropriation of 
another’s property. When a contractor defaulted his agreement to 
construct a building, the board took possession of the materials on 
the grounds and completed the building. It was held to respond in 
damages to the person whose property had been taken. Likewise, 
a school board was held liable for the negligent performance of a 
contract. In a Pennsylvania case? a building was leased for school 
purposes, and it was agreed that the building would be returned in 
as good condition as it was in when it was received. No rent was to 


be paid, but all improvements made by the board were to belong to 
the owner at the termination of the lease. The building was de- 
stroyed by fire, and it was alleged that the fire was caused by a de- 
fective heating system. Some weeks before the fire, the owner of the 
building had called the board’s attention to the defects. Said the 
court: 


When, however, a state agency or instrumentality, authorized to enter into 
a contract in the performance of its governmental functions or duties, fails to 
perform, whether negligently or otherwise, that which it has legally agreed to 
do, there is no public policy which forbids its being required to fulfil its obliga- 
tions or pay the damages consequent upon its failure to do so. 

In some jurisdictions, on the other hand, it is held that a school 
district cannot be held liable for any kind of tort committed by its 
officers. It is argued that a board of education is never authorized 
to commit a tort, and, when it does so, it does not represent the 
district; that is, it acts ultra vires, and the district is not bound. 

1 Titusville Iron Co. v. City of New York, 207 N.Y. 203, 100 N.E. 806. 

2 Brinton v. School District of Shenango Township, 81 Pa. Sup. Ct. 450. 
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It is commonly argued, too, in this line of decisions, that funds raised 
for school purposes should and must be applied to those purposes 
exclusively. Moneys raised to provide educational facilities should 
_ hot be used to pay damages growing out of tortious acts of school 
officers. The opinion of the court in the case of Board of Education 
v. Volk* is an excellent illustration of the reasoning on which this 
line of decisions rests. In excavating on its own lot for the erection 
of a school building, the Board of Education of Cincinnati wrong- 
fully and negligently, it was alleged, carried the excavation below 
the statutory depth of nine feet. There was a landslide, as a result 
of which the foundation and the walls of a building on adjoining 
property were injured. The court held that the school board was 
not liable in its corporate capacity. 

The board is not authorized to commit a tort—to be careless or negligent— 
and, when it commits a wrong or tort, it does not in that respect represent the 
district, and for its negligence or tort in any form the board cannot make the 
district liable. It is without power to levy taxes except for school and school- 
house purposes, and therefore no levy could be legally made to pay a judgment 
against it if one should be recovered for its torts. The property belonging to 
the board and to which it holds title in its trust capacity cannot be seized or held 
to satisfy a judgment for damages... . . The board is a mere instrumentality 
of the state to accomplish its purpose in establishing and carrying forward a 
system of common schools throughout the state. As heretofore stated, these 
boards are but arms of the sovereign, the state, and the latter has neither 
authorized nor permitted, by any law, its agents to be sued for tort to either 
person or property. As the citizen cannot sue the state without its consent, 
expressed by legislation, its agents, the boards of education, cannot be sued and 
made liable for damages without consent of the sovereign... . . Such legisla- 
tion exists as to contracts made within the scope defined, but it does not extend 
to official misconduct, negligence, or want of care. 


The Supreme Court of Arizona has taken the same position. 
In a case? which came before it in 1926, an attempt was made to 
hold a school board liable in its corporate capacity for the destruc- 
tion of a building belonging to another. The owner had leased the 
building to one Serna, who subleased it to the board. Without the 
knowledge of the owner, the board took possession cf the building, 
cut a hole in the wall for a stovepipe, put in a stove, and employed 
a janitor. It was alleged that, through the negligence of the janitor, 

~ t Board of Education v. Volk, 72 Ohio St. 469, 74 N.E. 640. 

2 School District No. 48 v. Rivera, 243 Pac..609, 45 A.L.R. 762. 
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the building was set on fire and destroyed. The court considered but 
refused to follow the reasoning of the court in the case of Ferris v. 
Board of Education" because, in its opinion, the court in that case 
had been ‘‘led astray by overlooking the distinction between the 
ordinary municipal corporation and a school district.” It then cited 
with approval the case of Board of Education v. Volk,? and added: 
“We see no distinction in principle between the liability of the dis- 
trict or the acts of its officers in one class of torts as against another.” 
Much the same, if not precisely the same, position was taken by the 
Supreme Court of Oregon. In that state a teacher was given a hear- 
ing and was found guilty of immoral conduct. The report of the 
meeting was written into the record by the clerk of the district. 
The teacher thereupon sued the board for libel. The court quoted 
with approval the case of Board of Education v. Volk? and added: 


The district is not liable for tort committed by the directors or clerk in 
entering upon the district records the reason for the dismissal of the teacher; 
nor can any unlawful act of the directors or clerk be imputed to the district. 
. . . » Wedo not believe that it was the intent or is the policy of our law to take 
the fund intended for the education of the young and apply it to payment for 
any malicious acts of its officers. It is carrying the doctrine of imputed tort too 
far to hold that, because the directors or clerk of the district have published a 
libel or spread it upon the record of the district, the district itself is a malicious 
libeler.3 


SHOULD THE DOCTRINE OF NON-LIABILITY BE MODIFIED ? 


The rule that neither the state nor its agents are liable for tort 
while in the performance of governmental functions unless made so 
by statute is widely accepted and has few limitations. It is perfect- 
ly clear, moreover, that the courts are not at all likely to modify 
the rule. In a recent case,‘ the Supreme Court of Kansas expressed 
what is no doubt the view entertained by most courts: 

If the doctrine of state immunity in tort survives by virtue of antiquity 
alone, is an historical anachronism, . . . . and works injustice to everybody 
concerned, . . . . the Legislature should abrogate it. But the Legislature must 
make the change in policy, not the courts. 

t Ferris v. Board of Education, 122 Mich. 315, 81 N.W. 98. 

2 Board of Education v. Volk, 72 Ohio St. 469, 74 N.E. 640. 

3 Wiest v. School District No. 24, 68 Ore. 474, 137 Pac. 749, 49 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1026. 

4 McGraw v. Rural High School District No. 1, 120 Kan. 413, 243 Pac. 1038. 
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Similarly, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin said: 

Whether or not the doctrine of non-liability of a school district should be 
changed is a matter which rests with the wisdom of the Legislature, and not with 
the courts, and, until such change is effected by a proper statute, we must con- 
sider it our duty to adhere to our former decisions and to pronounce in favor of 
the non-liability doctrine. 

Perhaps the courts are right in refusing to change an age-old 

and well-established policy, but the position taken by the courts 
by no means settles the question. Why should not the state, as a 
matter of social justice, subject itself and its agents to liability for 
certain classes of torts or for all torts? The performance of the duties 
of government inevitably results in the injury of certain individuals. 
Agents of government, like all others, may be guilty of carelessness 
and negligence. Should the innocent individual who is injured as a 
result of such negligence be required to bear alone this inevitable 
consequence of the operation of government? Why are not the in- 
juries which the state inflicts on its citizens in the conduct of its 
business as much a part of the cost of government as are the roads 
it builds or the schools it maintains? Should those who suffer the 
consequences of the negligence of government agents continue to 
receive no compensation from society because the state is sovereign, 
_ or supposed to be so, and not subject to suit in the courts of its own 
‘creation? Is the doctrine of non-liability for tort based on sound 
public policy, or is it not? These are questions of policy with which 
legislatures should deal, for the courts have made their position 
clear. In this connection it is interesting to note that in England the 
local school authorities are held liable for injuries sustained because 
of the negligence of school officers or of the teachers in their employ.” 
In Europe generally the doctrine of government non-liability for 
tort is not so universally accepted nor so rigidly applied as in the 
United States.3 

t Sullivan v. School District No. 1, 179 Wis. 502, 191 N.W. 1020. 

2 Smith v. Martin, [1911] 2 K.B. (Eng.) 775, Ann. Cas. 1912A 334; Ching v. Surrey 
County Council, [1910] 1 K.B. (Eng.) 736, 26 Times L.R. 355; Shrimpton v. Hertford- 
shire County Council, 104 L.T.N.S. 145, 27 Times L.R. 251. 

3 Edwin M. Borchard, “Government Liability in Tort,” Yale Law Journal, XXXIV 
(November and December, 1924, and January, 1925), 1-45, 129-43, 229-57; ‘“‘Govern- 
mental Responsibility in Tort,” Yale Law Journal, XXXVI (November, 1926, and 
April, 1927), 1-41, 757-807. 
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THE NEED FOR GUIDANCE IN ORPHAN HOMES 


ROBERT A. DAVIS 
University of Colorado 


Probably one of the most important problems which confronts 
those in charge of an orphanage is that of providing the proper 
training and guidance for the children under their control. The fact 
that a child is in an orphan home places certain limits on his educa- 
tional and vocational career. First, since one or both of his parents 
are deceased (or, if living, are financially dependent), there is little 
chance that the child will attend an institution of higher learning. 
Second, as will be shown, the average orphan is mentally subnormal. 
Even the orphan of normal or superior intelligence is unlikely to 
attend an institution of higher learning. In the case of girls, the situa- 
tion is probably more acute, since girls cannot earn their own living 
while securing a higher education as easily as can boys. 

The results here presented were revealed through a mental sur- 
vey of 1,051 children in orphan homes (524 boys and 527 girls). 
These children were given the Dearborn Group Intelligence Test, 
Series I and Series II, and the Haggerty Intelligence Examination, 
Delta 1 and Delta 2. The survey involved the examination of all 
children in Grades II-VIII, inclusive, in six orphanages located in 
central Texas. The homes investigated maintain their own school 
systems. The chronological ages of the children range from six to 
twenty-one, the median age being thirteen years and three months. 

According to studies made of the I.Q.’s and the intelligence levels 
of school children, there appears to be at each level a probable limit 
to the education and the occupational fitness of the child. In other 
words, one can predict from an individual’s I.Q. the probable limit 
that the individual will reach in school and the probable class of 
work in which he will engage after he leaves school. The predic- 
tions for the 1,051 children in orphan homes as determined by the 
Dearborn and Haggerty tests are shown in Table I. The two tests 
give practically the same results, the Dearborn test showing a higher 
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52 
percentage of children below normal. In both cases, however, there 
is a high percentage of children at the lower levels. The Dearborn 
test shows 36 per cent of the children to be below 80 I.Q. and 63 per 
cent below normal. According to prediction, the children below 
normal will not be able to advance beyond the seventh grade in 
school. The Haggerty test shows 36 per cent of the children to be 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1,051 CHILDREN IN ORPHAN Homes AccorpDING TO INTELLI- 
GENCE QUOTIENTS AND PREDICTIONS AS TO PROBABLE LIMITS OF 
EDUCATION AND PROBABLE FIELDS OF VOCATIONAL FITNESS 


INTELLIGENCE 
LEVEL 


PRoBaBLeE Limit 
oF EDUCATION 


PROBABLE FIELD 
oF VOCATIONAL 
FItNEss 


DEARBORN 
Group INTEL- 
LIGENCE TEST 


HAGGERTY 
INTELLIGENCE 


Per 
Cent 


Num- 
ber 


140 or higher. . 


Total... 


Genius 
Very superior| 
Superior 


Normal 


Dull 


Borderline 


Feeble-mind- 
ed 


Feeble-mind- 


e 


College 
College 
College 


Through ele- 
mentary 
school and 
high school 

Grade VII at 
age of 15 

Grade VI or 
VII at age 
of 16 or 17 

Grade V at 
age of 15 

Grade ITI at 
age of 15 

Grade II at 
age of 15 


Profession 
Profession 
Semi-profes- 


sion 
Highly skilled 
labor 


Skilled labor 


Semi-skilled 
labor 


Unskilled 
labor 

Limited spe- 
cialty 

Limited spe- 
cialty 


1,051 


1,051 


below 80 I.Q. and 60 per cent below normal. The results of the 
Dearborn test show that 48.4 per cent of the children are below nor- 
mal but above the level of feeble-mindedness; the results of the 
Haggerty test show that 42.1 per cent of the children are in this 
class. Five per cent of the children are above normal as determined 
by the Dearborn test; 10 per cent, as determined by the Haggerty 
test. 

That the orphan homes included in this study have some regard 


| EXAMINATION 
| Num-| Per 
i ber | Cent 
o} 
120-39....... 1.0) 36) 3.4 
45| 4.3 7o| 6.7 
go-109.......| 330| 31.4] 318] 30.3 
80-89........| | 283) 26.0) 243) 23.1 
4 
60-69........ I17| 124] 11.8 
| 38] 3.6] 41] 3.9 
Below 50..... 16) 1.7 
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for vocational guidance is clearly shown by the following typical 
statement from the charter of one of the denominational institu- 
tions. ‘“The objects and purposes of this corporation are to procure 
the control and management of destitute orphan children... . 
for the further purpose of training them in various industrial pur- 
suits.” 

In order to determine the extent to which the orphanages are 
preparing boys and girls in the practical arts of life, a study was 
made of the types of activities engaged in by the children as a part 


TABLE II 


Types oF ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN By CHILDREN IN SIX ORPHANAGES 


Dining service 
Hospital service 
Housekeeping 


Poultry-raising 
Printing 
Wood and coal service 


x 


Xx 


of their daily life. Table II shows the results. It is evident from 
this table that children in orphan homes engage in many kinds of 
activities which are of a practical nature. These activities are cer- 
tainly valuable in the preparation of boys and girls for the duties of 
life and should be continued. A further study was made in order to 
determine whether the activities are definitely supervised and in any 
way connected with the orphanage schools. In only two homes are 
domestic-science departments maintained, and the work in these 
departments is limited to children of high-school rank. In only two 
homes are trades and industries taught and credit given; these sub- 
jects are also confined to the high-school departments. Three homes 
offer the children an opportunity to do printing for credit. In only 
two homes are pupils rated on any activities other than printing 
listed in Table II; the ratings are largely of a subjective nature. The 
facts presented seem to indicate that the boys and girls are given 
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an opportunity to aid in defraying the expenses of the institutions, 
but there is no definite and purposeful attempt to train them scien- 
tifically in the types of occupations which they will most certainly 
enter when they leave the institutions. 

In view of the large percentage of over-age" boys and girls in the 
group studied and the large percentage of mental retardation, voca- 
tional courses and vocational guidance should be given in the ele- 
mentary grades as well as in the high school. The larger numbers 
are in the elementary school, and, according to prediction, many 
cannot hope to attain high-school rank. ‘In the conservative school 
system offering only the traditional courses, it is perhaps just as well 
that pupils of 80 I.Q. or lower . . . . should drop out by the age of 
fifteen years. By that time they have gotten about all they can get 
from the older type of restricted elementary curriculum.’ 

The data presented should not leave the impression that chil- 
dren in orphan homes are doomed to lives of failure because of their 
inferior intelligence. The work of Richard Allen and his associates 
at Providence, Rhode Island, has conclusively shown that children 
at the dull and borderline levels of intelligence are capable of being 
prepared for jobs and positions in which their inferior mentality is 
no handicap. As Allen says, “many of these children succeed in 
certain types of jobs and positions even better than do those who 
are favored with higher intelligence.’’* The real problem is that of 
training the children in types of occupations which are commen- 
surate with their intelligence, interests, and vocational aptitudes. 

It is still questionable whether vocational aptitudes of children 
under the age of fourteen or fifteen should be developed. The aver- 
age age of the children included in this investigation is only a little 
more than thirteen years. The children are still growing; their hab- 
its and interests are potential rather than fixed. It is therefore nec- 
essary to provide for them general education of the type which 
will prove most valuable to them in later life. Consequently, the 
emphasis on vocational development should be on the educative 


t Data not reported here. 

2 Lewis M. Terman, The Intelligence of School Children, p. 269. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 19109. 

3 Personal interview. : > 
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side. Definite vocational work should be provided only as a means 
of general education and training. Such a program would include 
the determination of the vocational fitness of the child when he 
enters the institution, supervision and guidance while he is there, and 
the keeping of records of his progress after he leaves the institution. 

Finally, in each of the institutions studied there is need for a 
more up-to-date record system. In none of the institutions are 
authentic and reliable social and case records kept; nor are the physi- 
cal and medical histories of the children recorded. Such records 
should, of course, be supplemented by the results obtained from 
the use of mental, trade, and other tests. Complete records are 
necessary for the guidance program which orphanages need. They 
would aid in the formulation of institutional policies and indicate 
the most profitable lines of educational and vocational training to 
be followed. 
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IMPROVING HANDWRITING ABILITY 


WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


The purpose of this article is to report the results of an effort that 
was made to improve rate and quality of handwriting. The work was 
undertaken during the school year 1928-29 by Loren A. Rogers in 
his own classroom in the Ross Township Centralized School, Greene 
County, Ohio. The class was a mixed one, consisting of seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils. The work was carried on as a field project in 
connection with an extension course in diagnostic testing and reme- 
dial teaching in which Mr. Rogers was enrolled. The course was 
sponsored by Miami University and conducted by the writer. The 
project extended over a period of twelve weeks and utilized only the 
time allotted to handwriting in the school schedule, namely, 100 
minutes a week. Mr. Rogers reports, however, that, because of their 
interest in the work, many pupils spent part of the noon hour and 
some time at home in an effort to improve their handwriting. 

The first step in the project consisted in making a preliminary 
study of the pupils’ handwriting ability by means of the Gettysburg 
Edition of the Ayres Handwriting Scale. The results are shown in 
Table I. Only the work of the pupils in the seventh grade is reported. 

An analysis of the data presented in Table I in the light of the 
grade standards for rate and quality shown in Table II revealed sev- 
eral significant facts. First, the class ranked, on the average, about 
third grade in quality and eighth grade in rate. Second, there was a 
wide range in scores in both quality and rate of writing. With respect 
to quality, two pupils were below the standard for the second grade, 
while one pupil ranked about eighth grade and another far in ad- 
vance of the eighth grade. Two pupils had attained only the stand- 
ard for the third grade in rate, while nine pupils wrote with speed 
equal to, or better than, the standard for the eighth grade. Third, no 
pupils were above the standard for their grade in both quality and 
rate of writing. 
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IMPROVING HANDWRITING ABILITY 


TABLE I 


ScorEs OF FoURTEEN SEVENTH-GRADE PUPILS ON 
PRELIMINARY TEST IN HANDWRITING 


Pupil Quality Rate 

TABLE II 


GRADE STANDARDS IN QUALITY AND RATE FOR THE 
AyrES HANDWRITING SCALE, GETTYSBURG 


EDITION 
Grade Quality Rate 


57 


The second step in the project consisted in diagnosing group and 
individual needs. To this end Figure 1 was constructed from the 
data in Tables I and II. 


The seventh-grade standards for quality and rate are represented 
in Figure 1 by continuous lines. The standard for quality is shown 
by the continuous horizontal line and that for rate by the continuous 
vertical line. The class median for quality is indicated by the broken 
horizontal line and that for rate by the broken vertical line. The 
short vertical lines at the top of the figure indicate the standards for 
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rate for the various grades; those at the right indicate the standards 
for quality. The rectangular divisions show the needs of different 
groups of pupils for training in quality and rate. 

Inspection of Figure 1 shows the teaching problems that were 
involved and the nature and the extent of the remedial work that 
was needed to bring the class up to standard. In the first place, no 
pupils were found in Division 1, a fact which indicated that all the 
fourteen pupils needed some kind of remedial training. In the second 


Quality Ill IV VI VII VIII 


Division 2 Division 1 


on 
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Division 4 Division 3 
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Fic. 1.—Analysis of group and individual needs in handwriting 


place, the pupils grouped themselves on the basis of their needs into 
three clear-cut divisions. Division 2 included two pupils who needed 
training in rate but not in quality; the nine pupils in Division 3 
needed training in quality but not in rate; the three pupils in Divi- 
sion 4 needed training in both rate and quality. In the third place, 
some of the pupils within the various divisions differed markedly in 
the extent of their need for remedial training. Pupils 4 and 14, for. 
example, differed in their need for training in both rate and quality. 

Analysis of handwriting difficulties constituted the third step in 
the project. In this phase of the work valuable assistance was de- 
rived from the following sources: (1) Gray’s Standard Score Card 
for Measuring Handwriting, (2) Pressey’s Chart for Diagnosis of Il- 
legibilities in Handwriting, (3) West’s Chart for Diagnosing Elements 
of Handwriting, and (4) West’s Handwriting Bulletin No. 1: Diag- 
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nosis. The nature and the extent of the difficulties revealed by the 
analysis are presented in Table III. 

Table III is arranged to read both horizontally and vertically. 
Below the table the meaning of the symbols used is explained. When 
the table is read vertically, the factors which gave the class as a 
whole most concern are easily discovered; when the table is read 
horizontally, individual difficulties are readily observed. 


TABLE III 


NATURE AND EXTENT* OF HANDWRITING DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY 
FouRTEEN SEVENTH-GRADE PUPILS 


Letter 
For- 
mation 


OF ND 


WNHNHWNHWWWNH 
NWN 
WNHWWNH NH HDHD 


Number of pupils 
encountering 
14 13 II 13 


* 1, slight defect; 2, serious defect; 3, very serious defect. 


Several significant facts are shown by Table III. First, most of 
the pupils needed corrective help to some extent in all the elements 
which affect quality. Thus, all the fourteen pupils had difficulty with 
letter formation; thirteen pupils had difficulty with slant, motor 
control, and spacing; eleven pupils, with co-ordination; and ten pu- 
pils, with unit stroke and passage between words. Second, there was 
marked variation in the number of types of difficulty encountered. 
Pupil 1, for example, experienced only two types of difficulty; on the 
other hand, Pupils 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, and 14 experienced seven types. 
Third, there was variation in the degree of difficulty encountered; 


Co-or- +, |Passage | Number 
Pupil Slant | dina- | Ispacing | Ibetween | of Diffi- 
tion Words | culties 
I 2 I 
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the difficulties ranged in individual cases from slight defects to very 
serious defects. Fourth, there was a large amount of variation in the 
types of difficulty encountered. Note, in this connection, the dif- 
ference in the elements of quality which proved difficult for Pupils 
2 and 3. 

In order to discover more in detail the difficulties which the pu- 
pils were encountering, the various elements of quality were ana- 
lyzed. Difficulties in le.ter formation were analyzed and classified in 
terms of the particular letters which were badly formed; difficulties 
in slant were classified as extreme, mixed, and changing; difficulties 


TABLE IV 


SpeciFIc PoInts OF DIFFICULTY IN THE LETTER ForMS 
OF A SEVENTH-GRADE PUPIL 


Letter Fault Letter Fault 
Open at top—looks like u Down stroke crosses too high 
Diets Down stroke crosses too high]| p......... Upper stroke too short 
Open at top—looks like cl .| Looks like s 
f..........] Lower half too long Cross above—looks like | 
“Na Open at top—looks like cj Beis Looks like oi 
Upper part too high Looks like u 
Looks like h 


in co-ordination, as wavering and angular; difficulties in motor con- 
trol, as loose, restrained, and mixed; and difficulties in spacing with 
respect to both letters and words, as wide, narrow, and mixed. Thus, 
it was possible to discover critical points in each pupil’s handwriting. 
Table IV shows the specific points of difficulty in one pupil’s hand- 
writing discovered through an analysis of the elements of quality. 
Having diagnosed the needs of the pupils and analyzed their dif- 
ficulties, the teacher proceeded with the remedial phase of the pro: 
gram. This aspect of the work was administered as individualized 
group instruction, which consisted in re-teaching and in abundant 
drill along lines dictated by individual needs and difficulties. Ref- 
erence to Figure 1 will show how this phase of the program worked 
out in actual practice. The two pupils in Division 2 endeavored to 
improve their rate of writing; the nine pupils in Division 3 concerned 
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themselves with improving quality; and the three pupils in Division 
4 centered their efforts on improving both rate and quality. The re- 
medial work was further individualized by having each pupil concen- 
trate on his specific difficulties. Thus, Pupil 4 gave major attention 
to improving letter formation and co-ordination; Pupil 3 utilized his 
time in improving letter formation, motor control, and spacing; and 
so forth. Furthermore, instruction and practice were individualized 


TABLE V 


ScoRES OF FouRTEEN SEVENTH-GRADE PUPILS ON PRETEST AND 
RETEST IN HANDWRITING AND NUMBER OF Points GAINED 


56.8 


for each element of quality. Thus, some pupils worked on certain 
letter forms, while others centered their attention on different forms; 
again, some pupils needed training in wider spacing, while others 
found it necessary to bring letters and words closer together. 

At the end of the twelve-week period that was devoted to reme- 
dial instruction in handwriting, the pupils were retested by means 
of the Gettysburg Edition of the Ayres Handwriting Scale. Table V 
shows the amount of improvement that was made. 

Table V reveals a number of interesting facts. First, marked im- 
provement in quality was made by the class as a whole. The group 
improved in quality from the standard for the third grade to the 
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standard for the sixth grade. Second, there is marked variation in 
the amount of improvement in quality made by individual pupils. 
Pupil 7, for example, improved 4o points; on the other hand, two 
pupils made no improvement in quality, and one pupil actually lost 
10 points. Third, seven of the fourteen pupils made lower scores in 
rate in the effort to improve the quality of their handwriting; their 
scores in rate on the retest, however, were up to standard or above. 
A significant result not revealed in Table V is the changed atti- 
tude toward handwriting on the part of both teacher and pupils. 
The teacher now realizes the importance of diagnosis and analysis in 
overcoming handwriting faults; the pupils are convinced that hand- 
writing can be greatly improved by concentrating effort at points of 
difficulty. 


THE SELECTION AND PURCHASE OF SUPPLE- 
MENTARY BOOKS 


A. C. SENOUR 
General Supervisor, Public Schools, East Chicago, Indiana 


The selection of supplementary books has always been a prob- 
lem for school administrators. In recent years the problem has be- 
come more and more complex as a result of two easily recognizable 
conditions. First, publications for school use, like publications in 
general, increase in quantity each year. At the present time there 
are so many books produced that no school could afford to purchase 
all of them even if it desired to do so. The school necessarily must 
choose from the large number of books available those which will 
best contribute to the fulfilment of the ‘objectives that have been 
_ established and which will meet the requirements of the local situ- 
ation. 

Second, in the last few years there have been efforts to state the 
objectives in greater detail and to determine local requirements more 
specifically. These efforts compel a closer scrutiny of books for a 
more intimate knowledge of the authors’ purposes and of the con- 
tents, vocabulary, and language of the books themselves. The school 
people who are responsible for the selection of books must know the 
detailed objectives and specific local requirements, the features of 
the books, and the relative extent to which the different books meet 
the objectives and requirements. Their task is not easy and cannot 
be satisfactorily accomplished when the representatives of the book 
companies call at the offices of the schools. Undoubtedly different 
school systems are attempting to solve the problem and are working 
out different procedures. 

At East Chicago, Indiana, a procedure has been developed which 
may be of general interest. It is here described not because it is 
believed to be a perfect plan but because some phases of the plan 
may be found of value elsewhere. 

Publishers are invited through their representatives to send their 
books as soon as they are published to the central office of the 
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schools. Here a record of their receipt is made. Other data, such as 
the publisher’s estimate of grade placement, the net price in quantity 
orders, and the publisher’s statement of characteristic features, are 
also recorded. These facts as well as others determined later are 
recorded on sheets which are arranged alphabetically by publishers. 
The books are given a cursory examination in an effort to check the 
data supplied by the publishers. They are also briefly studied in 
order to determine whether they are recreatory or work-type, factual 
or fanciful, historical or contemporary. They are classified as sup- 
plementary material for the different subjects, such as social science, 
natural science, art, music, health, and library or group reading. 

The books are then sent to individual teachers, who are requested 
to examine them more thoroughly. Some care is exercised to submit 
the books to teachers whose judgment is respected. Naturally, so- 
cial-science books are submitted to teachers who teach the social 
sciences or are especially interested in this group of subjects; library 
reading books are sent to teachers of reading; etc. 

The teachers review the books, sometimes try them in their 
classes, and frequently ask pupils to read them to get their reactions. 
They then report to the central office on a form that furnishes a sug- 
gested outline of items which should be considered. This form is as 
follows: 


REPORT ON REVIEW AND RECOMMENDATION OF SUPPLEMENTARY Book SUPPLIES 


Date 

Publisher Author 

Title 

Person reporting 

You will please report on the book named above from the angles enumerated 

below and indicate your judgment as to its distinctive value for purchase by the 
schools. 


1. Recreatory or work-type material? 

. Factual or fanciful? 

. Historical or contemporary? 

. Supplemental to what subject? 

. Grade placement; best suited for what grade? 

. Type and line contribution to acquisition of proper reading habits as ex- 
hibited through eye-movements? 

7. Durability of paper and binding? 

8. Effectiveness of illustration? 
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g. Extent and ease of vocabulary? 
1o. Literary quality of language? 
11. Natural appeal to child’s interest? 
12. Development of child’s experiences? 
13. Motivation for child’s reading on own initiative? 
14. Noteworthy features of content which especially characterize the book? 
15. Content, a duplication of any book now in use? 
16. Would you choose this book for your own use? Fes 


Please return the book with your report. 


Data obtained in reply to these questions are recorded on the 
previously mentioned sheets for use later in the year when the ap- 
proved list of books is compiled. 

About the first of April each year a book-requisition form, on 
which are enumerated the approved books, is mimeographed and 
sent to the different school buildings. With the assistance of the 
teachers and the counsel of the supervisors, the principals make their 
requisitions and return them to the central office. The requisitions 
are reviewed by the superintendent and given to the purchasing 
agent. 

The first page of the form, showing books that are recommended 
for purchase in sets, is reproduced in Table I. Certain features of 
the form deserve comment. The arrangement by publishers expe- 
dites the work of the purchasing department. The listing of all books 
of a series in a single horizontal line economizes space and makes the 
form more compact. Quoting the net prices on quantity orders fur- 
nishes the principal with the information necessary to determine the 
cost of his requisition and keep it within the budget for his building. 
The vertical columns for the different grades reveal to the principal 
the quantities requisitioned for the various grades and serve to con- 
trol the proper distribution of expenditures. 

The procedure for selecting and purchasing supplementary books 
described has been in use for two years. Certain refinements are, of 
course, made each year. However, the procedure is fairly well estab- 
lished. It has the approval of the principals and the teachers and of 
the book companies. The principals and the teachers know that they 
participate actively in the selection of books. The book companies 
are assured that their books will be thoroughly examined and, if they 
have outstanding merit, will be purchased. 
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Coucational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Deans and advisers of women.—The thirteen years which have passed since 
the appearance of the first, and until 1928 the only, publication dealing with 
deans of women have been characterized by rapid growth in the number of 
women employed as deans, in the number of aspirants for such positions, and 
in the number of training courses instituted to meet the demands created by 
the development of positions and the appearance of aspirants for these positions. 

Three books concerned with this subject have recently been published. 
Companion monographs deal respectively with deans of women in colleges and 
universities' and deans of women in teachers’ colleges and normal schools.? The 
third book: covers the entire field of advisory work for women. 

The purposes of the monographs are identical each within its field—to dis- 
cover facts relative to deans of women and to interpret these facts in terms of 
vocational guidance for prospective deans and programs for their training. 
Both publications are based largely on questionnaire data. Jones supplements 
such data with data derived from twenty-four personal interviews of a half- 
hour to two hours in length and from two duty analyses covering two weeks of 
time. Sturtevant and Strang, who are less specific as to method, report some 
information from visits “to specific institutions” and ten time schedules. In her 
description of methods used, Jones commits the rather unpardonable error of 
allowing the reader to assume that she is using Taylor’s “time and motion 
study” as a third method of investigation (pp. 5-6) rather than what is usually 
designated as a time schedule, or “log.”” The reviewer regrets that she has used 
the term “women deans” rather than “deans of women”’ in the title of her re- 
search. The inclusion of the small group of women deans who do not function 
as deans of women justifies the title, but it does not contribute to the realization 
of the objective of the study, and it creates confusion in the mind of the reader. 


t Jane Louise Jones, A Personnel Study of Women Deans in Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 326. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. 156. 

? Sarah M. Sturtevant and Ruth Strang, A Personnel Study of Deans of Women in 
Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 319. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. 96. 

3 Anna Eloise Pierce, Deans and Advisers of Women and Girls. New York: Pro- 
fessional & Technical Press, 1928. Pp. xvi+636. 
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Both monographs present interesting statistical facts relative to the num- 
ber of institutions employing deans of women and to the educational history, 
academic status, previous experience, salaries, and duties of deans of women. 
Comparison of data relative to the different types of institutions is possible and 
illuminating. Final chapters are concerned with the selection and guidance of 
deans and with the building of curriculums to prepare them for their duties. 
Sturtevant and Strang devote several pages to problems for further investiga- 
tion. 

These monographs are exactly what their authors claim—survey studies 
rather than constructive contributions to advisory service. Marginal duties and 
trends are not included. The deanship of women is accepted as an established 
profession, although duty analyses indicate that, if it is a profession, it is at 
present a composite of educational administration, teaching, and counseling. 
Nowhere does one find any hint of the fact that development of personnel 
service is tending to relieve deans of women of a number of listed duties and 
that “standardization” of personnel service, the only unstandardized service 
included in the educational process, may be a questionable advantage. 

Pierce’s copious treatment of “‘deans and advisers” gives one the impres- 
sion that she has made a heroic effort to compensate for the thirteen years 
of sterility in publications dealing with deans of women. Incentive to author- 
ship is found in the fact that no single book of principles or methods is available, 
and no one has undertaken to assemble in “one volume the essential material for 
the everyday use of deans” (p. xii). To remedy this deficiency is the major 
purpose of the publication. “Standardization of the activities of the dean and 
of her chief assistants—the social director, physical director, director of student- 
housing, mistresses of the halls, matrons, school or house physicians, nurses, 
vocational counselors, etc.—and of the qualifications, in detail, which they 
should possess” (p. xiii) constitutes a secondary purpose. 

“Methods” are neither discussed nor used. Sources of information are not 
discussed, although it is apparent that the “essential material” is derived from 
two major sources—personal opinion and previously published material in- 
corporated in toto. 

The material itself, presented in two parts and fifteen appendixes, defies 
classification. Dr. Frank P. Graves, who contributes the Introduction, says: 

She has analyzed and tabulated the abilities, qualifications, activities, and re- 
sponsibilities that pertain to the office of dean of women both in high schools and in 
colleges. She has carefully discriminated between the duties in large schools and colleges 
and those in small and shown what modifications will be necessary for an institution 
located in a small community as compared with that in a great city. The book also 
affords similar analyses and tabulations for every subdivision of a dean’s work and for 
those of all her chief associates and assistants. It describes the history and the present 
status of the housing and all the interests, recreations, and needs of the woman student 
(pp. viii-ix]. 

The material falls logically into three categories so far as value is concerned 
—objectionable, helpful, and prophetic. Among the objectionable features are 
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(1) The activity lists for deans and their assistants accompanied by forty or 
more minimum qualifications for each position and a further list of desirable 
qualifications. The basis on which these lists are made up is not given, and the 
author appears to be ignorant of Charters’ method of duty analysis and trait 
studies, which was used effectively in the two monographs. (2) The lists of 
vices and near vices, virtues and near virtues, which the author has tried to 
make “quite complete” (pp. 55-61). Such material has no place in a modern 
educational publication. (3) Subjects for talks to girls (pp. 173-201). While 
less objectionable, many of these subjects are nonessential. 

Helpful material comprises selections dealing with mental measurements 
and tests taken from the Twenty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (1922) and reports of studies of housing and health. The 
chapter entitled “Dress, Personal Appearance, and Manners”’ is modern in 
point of view and well presented. 

The reviewer has classified as prophetic what to her is the most astounding 
and most interesting “material” in any of the three books. In less than two 
paragraphs (pp. 208, 210) the crux of the personnel movement—its' relation to, 
and probable influence on, the future administration of all personnel functions— 
is clearly and concisely stated. It takes just one line to state the real issue so 
far as deans of women are concerned: ‘‘Deans of women have come to the part- 
ing of the ways” (p. 210). This keen insight into the personnel movement and 
its relation to deans of women is at least some compensation for the obvious 
weaknesses of the book. The wheat is almost buried in the chaff. 

In spite of Pierce’s caveat to deans, the three books taken together leave 
the impression that, when the profession of “deaning” “‘comes into its own,” 
there will be little place for either college presidents or faculties. 


ANNA Y. REED 
New York UNIVERSITY 


An experimental study of homogeneous grouping.—Statistics show that the 
plan of homogeneous grouping has a sweeping vogue in the schools at the present 
time. Careful readers of the educational literature have long been aware, how- 
ever, that the superiority of homogeneous grouping has not been demonstrated. 
It has been adopted on theoretical grounds. In other words, we have been 
acting on the basis of a hypothesis. 

This situation led T. L. Purdom to undertake an experimental investiga- 
tiont of the value of homogeneous grouping. He organized experimental and 
control groups involving about seven hundred pupils in several public-school 
systems in Michigan. The experimental and the control groups were divided 
into comparable bright, medium, and dull sections on the basis of intelligence 
scores, and the pupils in these sections were matched individually. The same 
standardized English and algebra tests were administered at the beginning and 
at the end of the experiment. Compared classes were taught by the same 


tT. Luther Purdom, The Value of Homogeneous Grouping. University Research 
Monographs, No. 1. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1929. Pp. 100. $2.08. 
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teacher. The regular courses of study in the schools were followed, with no con- 
trol of methods of instruction. The experiment continued through a semester. 

The first statement among the author’s conclusions gives the net result of 
the experiment: “Pupils in homogeneous sections do not gain more than pupils 
in heterogeneous sections when the results are measured by standardized tests” 
(p. 92). 

The investigation is one of the most careful studies of homogeneous group- 
ing yet made. Considered along with other studies of the problem, it compels 
one to question seriously the validity of a generally accepted theory. Certainly 
this type of grouping with the old single-track course of study has doubtful 
value. Someone should determine the value of homogeneous grouping where 
differentiated courses are in operation, for few would advocate differentiation 
of pupils without differentiation of courses. 

The quality of the exposition in the book lags somewhat behind the quality 
of the content. While the text is clear and readable, it could be relieved of 
some awkward phrases. One could begin with the title of chapter i. The text, 
moreover, should be edited in certain other respects. ‘“Washburne” should be 
properly spelled (p. 23); the punctuation in the last paragraph on page 37 should 
be corrected; References 44-51 in the Bibliography should appear in proper 
alphabetical order; and a little editorial surgery should be applied to the ex- 
pression ‘many numerous advantages” on page 36. 

The book is a valuable addition to the extensive literature on the classifica- 
tion of pupils. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 


A method of classifying pupils—For some years Professor William A. 
McCall has given studious attention to the complex task of classifying public- 
school pupils. The results of his work in their latest form are now available in 
a book: which he has prepared in collaboration with Harold H. Bixler. 

The major operations in the classification of pupils are indicated by the 
chapter titles: “How To Select Tests,” “How To Administer Tests and How 
To Obtain Crude Scores,” “How To Transmute Crude Scores into Grade 
Scores,’”’ “How To Combine Grade Scores,” “How To Prepare the Class Record 
Sheets,” “(How To Classify When Promotions Are Semiannual,” and “How To 
Handle Unusual Situations.” Under each of these headings details are worked 
out with unusual clarity and definiteness. 

In his treatment of classification in an earlier book, McCall placed chief 
reliance in achievement tests and used scores in the form of educational age. 
In the present book both intelligence and achievement tests are used, and G 
(grade) scores, combining the results of both types of tests, are substituted for 
educational age. Data derived from intelligence tests are used for horizontal 
classification, or sectioning within grades. 

* William A. McCall and Harold H. Bixler, How To Classify Pupils. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. 84. } 
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The most interesting contribution of the book is a series of three classifica- 
tion tables (pp. 36-41) “showing the automatic classification of pupils into 
grades on the basis of any G (grade) score.’’ Given a pupil’s grade placement, 
or G score computed from the test scores, and the number of months the pupil 
has been in his present grade, one can read the “statistical classification” of 
the pupil directly from the table. 

The book is a model in brevity and lucidity of exposition and, except for 
the treatment of the weighting of scores, is admirably definite. It furnishes an 
excellent example of improvement in job standardization through objective 
investigations. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 


The physical welfare of children —In recent years there has been a tendency 
to name departments of physical education in school systems departments of 
health education. The use of this term implies that physical education and 
health education are essentially the same and secures for physical education 
the support which comes rather readily to the attempt to make and keep chil- 
dren well. On the other hand, there has been a determined effort on the part of 
some prominent persons engaged in physical education to present their specialty 
as having little or nothing to do with health but much to do with mental, moral, 
and social education. 

A recent book: takes a very defensible middle position, contending that 
health education and physical education are both essential parts of the educa- 
tional scheme and that they are so closely related that it is proper and useful to 
consider the two in one book. The book is designed, and well designed, for the 
use of elementary-school teachers or those preparing to be teachers. It gives 
consideration to the hygiene of the school building, mental health, nutrition, 
communicable diseases, remediable defects, first aid, etc., but also presents 
detailed material for health instruction in the different grades, thus rightly 
emphasizing not only the acquiring of knowledge about health but also the for- 
mation of health habits, which are of vastly more practical importance than is 
health knowledge. In the section of the book devoted to strictly physical edu- 
cation, activities for use in the different grades are presented, the physical- 
education program being one of activities. An interesting feature of this pres- 
entation of activities is that it is made definitely in terms of objectives; the 
book emphasizes what the teacher should have in mind in teaching “stunts,” 
exercises of skill, or games. 

On the whole, the book is a very useful grouping of excellent material on 
health service, health education, and physical education, such as has been made 
in no other book which the reviewer has seen. 

D. R. REEp, M.D. 

t Alonzo Franklin Myers and Ossian Clinton Bird, Health and Physical Education 
for Elementary Schools. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1928. 
Pp. viiit+342. $1.50. 
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A psychological discussion of adolescence.—The large volume of literature 
relating to adolescence which exists at the present time consists primarily of 
discussions of problems rather than statements of scientific facts. Furthermore, 
there is a very great amount of repetition in the literature now available. 
The characteristic treatment in this literature is a presentation of the opinions 
of the important authors supported by a rather meager body of objective data. 
Until scientific studies of the psychology of adolescence add materially to the 
existing knowledge, it is quite impossible to produce books of a very different 
character. One of the best examples of a discussion of adolescence is a book by 
Leta S. Hollingworth‘ in which frank admission is made that the body of objec- 
tive data necessary to a more desirable treatment of the subject is largely 
lacking. 

The book is made up of eight chapters, the first two of which deal with defi- 
nitions of adolescence and society’s attitude toward the adolescent age. Chapter 
iii deals with “psychological weaning” in a constructive manner, adding to the 
literature a discussion which is altogether worth while. Chapter iv naturally 
follows chapter iii and covers the topic “Seeking Self-Support.” Chapter v, 
“Mating,” is perhaps the most substantial chapter in the book. Chapters vi 
and vii are entitled ‘Achieving a Point of View” and “Finding the Self.”” In 
the last chapter Mrs. Hollingworth discusses briefly the meaning of maturity. 
An appendix of nineteen pages presents a body of statistical data relating to 
the various aspects of intelligence. A second appendix gives a list of exercises 
to be used with each chapter, while a third appendix gives a selected bibliog- 
raphy for class use. 

While the book is not at all satisfactory as a textbook for graduate courses 
in the psychology of adolescence, it is perhaps the most satisfactory discussion 
of the problems treated which now exists and, as such, is probably the best 
textbook for undergraduate courses in the subject. The book is interestingly 
written and contains a sufficient body of concrete material to make it effective 
with young students. 6. T 

A new scale for measuring teaching efficiency.—All who are concerned with 
the training or supervision of teachers of young children will be much interested 
in a study? which has resulted in a “scaled analysis of specific, observable 
teaching acts typical of procedures in the nursery school, kindergarten, and first 
grade,” the purpose of which is to provide the supervisor with an instrument 
for evaluating different levels of teaching efficiency by comparing the observed 
acts of the teacher in the classroom with samples in the scale. The plan for 
developing the scale is stated by the author as follows: 

* Leta S. Hollingworth, The Psychology of the Adolescent. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+260. $2.00. 

2 Winifred E. Bain, An Analytical Study of Teaching in Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten, and First Grade. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 332. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. vi++-130. 
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The items included in the scaled analysis are specific acts which teachers have been 
observed to perform. These acts were selected from a large number of written records 
of classroom procedures, many hours of supervisory observations, books on early ele- 
mentary education, and from discussion with experts in supervision and with graduate 
students in education. 

The organization of the specific procedures thus chosen was made in conformity 
with educational principles assumed to represent desirable teaching. Each general item 
was scaled on a basis of five points, representing degrees of efficiency, each point being 
illustrated by descriptions of specific teaching acts. Success in the use of the scale so 
organized depends upon the supervisor’s ability to match the procedures observed with 
the sample or illustrations given for each scale point [p. 77]. 


The scale includes twenty-eight general items. Of these, eleven have to do 
with provisions made by the teacher for the child’s physical development and 
welfare. Seven are concerned with such matters as social and emotional ad- 
justment, organization of the room for work, creative use of materials, and 
opportunities for problem-solving. The ten remaining items correspond rather 
closely to the different subjects in the curriculum. 

The effect of the relatively recent study of the preschool period and recog- 
nition of its importance is evidenced in the preponderance of items in the scale 
which are concerned with the teacher’s responsibility for the physical, social, 
and emotional development of the child as affected by his school life. The 
following is an example of the way in which each general item is scaled. Under 
“Social Adjustment of Children” are five points: 


1. Promotes wrong social standards. 

2. Children given little practice in meeting and solving social difficulties. 

3. Social adjustment of children at an average. Methods neither positively effi- 
cient nor yet inefficient, lying in the midpoint between 2 and 4. 

4. Gives children practice in social behavior of a desirable sort. 

5. Gives evidence of special skill in discovering the level of children’s development 
and in giving them the meaning and reason for social controls which will appeal to them 
on that level [p. 102]. 


Specific examples given under Points 1, 2, 4, and 5 make it relatively easy 
to match the teaching observed with the samples described. 

The instrument was given preliminary trial by forty trained and experi- 
enced teachers and supervisors and revised in the light of their criticisms. It 
was then successfully used by eighty supervisors in rating the work of 231 
teachers throughout the country after three hours of observation. Its practical 
usefulness in evaluating teaching seems, therefore, to have been fairly well 
demonstrated. As indicated by the author, the scale differs from most 
others in that it measures what the teacher does rather than her particular 
traits. 

As a whole, the book should prove especially useful not only in college 
courses for the preparation of supervisors but in the hands of nursery-school, 
kindergarten, and first-grade teachers as a help to them in locating the strong 
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and weak points in their own teaching procedures. Certainly all those interested 
in the field of nursery-school, kindergarten, and first-grade education will find 


the book well worth their thoughtful examination. 
ALICE TEMPLE 


The superintendent of schools in Michigan.—The Status of the Superintendent 
of Schools in Michigan' is a study of 226 superintendents selected by chance 
from the 528 twelve-grade school systems in the state. The purpose of the 
study was to ascertain the present status of the superintendents with respect to 
academic and professional qualifications, educational experience, age, salary, 
tenure, and participation in community activities. Partial comparisons of the 
findings with similar data gathered by A. S. Whitney for Michigan in 1915 and 
with data collected in 1923 for the country as a whole by B. C. Douglass for 
city superintendents and by D. H. Eikenberry for high-school principals are 
made, and trends are noted. 

As a survey of a sample group of professional workers, the study should be 
of local interest and value to educators in Michigan. It reveals evidence of 
significant professional progress on the part of the superintendents of the state 
for the period from 1915 to 1927. For example, in 1915, only 45.4 per cent of 
the superintendents held the Bachelor’s degree and 11.5 per cent the Master’s 
degree. In 1927, 84.7 per cent of the superintendents held the Bachelor’s degree 
and 24.2 per cent, the Master’s degree. In the twelve-year period the median 
amount of educational experience of the superintendents decreased four years, 
indicating that experience tended to give place to professional training in the 
selection of superintendents. During the same period the average salary of the 
superintendents more than doubled. 

The study has more than local interest and value in that it discloses trends 
in professional status through the comparison of data for different periods and 
for different professional groups. It presents important factual material and 
interpretations of use to students enrolled in courses in educational administra- 
tion and to those concerned with the professional advancement of city-school 


superintendents. 
W. C. REAvis 


Research in the special subjects—With the coming of trained men into the 
field of educational service, arises hope of a professionalization of our calling. 
It is our sincere belief that the great social activity of education will gain tre- 
mendously from permanent effort and definite preparation.” 

This statement from the ritual of Phi Delta Kappa applies to the special 
subjects of instruction with particular force. Fredrik V. Nyquist, one of the 
younger men who has been applying scientific methods to the problems of art 


* Clarence Hendershot, The Status of the Superintendent of Schools in Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., 1928 (mimeographed). Pp. 87. $1.00. 
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education, has recently produced a book! in the Warwick and York series of 
University Research Monographs which is based on careful investigation and 
research and which presents a constructive analysis of the problems of art 
education in the elementary school. 

The book is the result of a careful study of educational literature and of 
extensive experimentation in public schools. It will serve as a guide to teachers 
in service as well as to teachers-in-training. It will be of great assistance to the 
curriculum-maker who is interested in assigning to art an important place in 
the school program. 

The book presents a brief survey of the aims of art education from the time 
of the Greeks to the present. It outlines the scope of elementary art education, 
analyzes existing conditions in the school, evaluates the present-day subject 
matter of art, interprets various methods of teaching, and discusses in detail 
four major divisions of the art curriculum: “drawing, or the graphic and pic- 
torial experience’; “design, or the projective and decorative experience’’; ‘‘con- 
struction, or the structural and motor experience’’; and “‘appreciation, or the 
evaluative and aesthetic experience.” 

The five chapters in the book contain many new and helpful contributions, 
which will aid teachers and supervisors in securing a higher degree of efficiency 
in their work. 

Art Education in Elementary Schools is progressive in its point of view and 
consistent in its presentation of the various phases of art instruction in American 
schools. It should prove of great value to students of art education and to 


teachers and supervisors who are making a study of the art program in relation 
to the modern curriculum. The book will aid greatly in professionalizing the 
subject of art education. 


G. WHITFORD . 


A public-school health program.—During the five years from 1923 to 1927, 
inclusive, the Commonwealth Fund conducted a program of public health at 
Fargo, North Dakota. The purpose of the program was to determine the effect 
on a community of a well-directed and well-supported program of voluntary 
health activities. Maud A. Brown, who personally supervised the work during 
the first three years, was made a member of the public-school staff, and the work 
was developed regularly through the schools. 

In a recent book? Miss Brown gives the details of the five-year program. 
The purpose of the book is well stated in the Introduction: 

How health teaching departed from the hygiene textbook and, after a vitalizing 
change, found its way back to the textbook—viewed not as the beginning and end of 

1 Fredrik Vickstrém Nyquist, Art Education in Elementary Schools. University 
Research Monographs, No. 8. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1929. Pp. 160. 
$2.08. 

2 Maud A. Brown, Teaching Health in Fargo. New York: Commonwealth Fund 
(578 Madison Avenue), 1929. Pp. xiv-+142. $1.50. 
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hygiene but as the manual of a natural science in which the laboratory was the child’s 
own physical organism and the field was his environment—is the theme of the chapters 
which follow [p. 7]. 

The book contains a foreword, a table of contents, a list of illustrations, 
five chapters, and an appendix. It also contains fifty interesting photographs 
showing classroom activities, drawings made by the children, and teaching 
devices. 

Chapter i is a statement of the problem, which is to assist the child in break- 
ing bad health habits and substituting good habits, in weakening certain preju- 
dices, and in correcting misinformation, which is often received from the local 
doctor or dentist. 

Especially interesting is chapter iii, which is concerned with the correlations 
made between health education and the other school subjects. On pages 51 and 
52 are standards which were proposed by the supervisor for evaluating corre- 
lations and devices. In the succeeding pages of the chapter, plans used in cor- 
relating health education with the other school subjects are described in detail. 

MARTHA ELIZABETH STONE 
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BADANES, JULIE E., and BADANES, SAUL. A Child’s Number Primer: Part One, 
pp. vi+64; Part Two, pp. vit+112; Teacher’s Book, pp. xvi-+134. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. ; 

BrANOM, FREDERICK K., and GANEY, HELEN M. Social Geography Series: 
Book I, Home Land and Other Lands, pp. vi+154, $1.00; Book II, Western 
Hemisphere, pp. 244, $1.32; Book III, Eastern Hemisphere, pp. vi+218, 
$1.32; Book IV, Our World, pp. vit+-410, $1.76. New York: William H. 
Sadlier, Inc. 

CALDWELL, OTIs WILLIAM, and Curtis, Francis Day. Introduction to Science. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+658+xxxviii. $1.68. 

CHAPMAN, HENRY SMITH, under the editorship of JAMES SULLIVAN. Stories of 
the Ancient Peoples: A Primary History. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1929. Pp. vit+170. $0.80. 

Dunn, ArtHuR W. Community Civics for City Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1928 (revised). Pp. x+578. $1.48. 

Dunn, ARTHUR W. Community Civics and Rural Life. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1929 (revised). Pp. x+508. $1.48. 
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Gentry, Curtis. A Character Book for the Fifth Grade. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1929. Pp. viiit+72. $0.36. 

Gentry, Curtis. A Character Book for the Fourth Grade. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co., 1929. Pp. viiit+64. $0.36. 

Gentry, Curtis. A Character Book for the Sixth Grade. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1929. Pp. viiit+72. $0.36. 

Gorpon, Bertua F. Prove It Yourself: A Book of Easy Experiments in Ele- 
mentary Science. Dansville, New York: F.A.Owen Publishing Co., 1928. 
Pp. 256. $1.50. 

HAttock, Grace T. Around the World with Hob. Chicago: Quaker Oats Co., 
1929. Pp. 44. Free. 

JesCHKE, Harry JEWETT, Mitton C., and Gittet, Harry O. Better 
English: Grade Seven, pp. xiit+244, $o. in Grade Eight, PP. xii+330, 
$0.72. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 

KetTcuum, Irma A., and Rice, ANNA L. The Land of Make-Believe. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., sinks Pp. viiit+124. $0.80. 

Krrx, W. H., Van Heype, and Orr, Marion MILLER. Our Story 
Reader, First Book. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. vi+128. $0.68. 
LEONHARDY, ALMA; Hocosoom, GRACE W.; and VAN PATTEN, ELIZABETH. 
Directed Study Guides for Knowlton’s “Introduction to World Geography.” 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 64. $0.48. 

McGurrE, and CLAUDE ANDERSON. Adventuring in Young 
America. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xii+370. 

McGuire, Epna, and Puitirpes, CLAUDE ANDERSON. Building Our Country. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. x+362. 

Murray, Ciara. The New Wide Awake Fourth Reader. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1929. Pp. 330. 

Pau, ANNA. Paper Toys. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1929. Pp. 60. 
$1.40. 

Putts, Mary GEISLER. Ant Hills and Soap Bubbles. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Pp. 266. $0.72. 

Purtirps, Mary GEISLER. Honey Bees and Fairy Dust. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Pp. 214. $0.88. 

SmitH, Davip EvcENE, LusE, Eva May, and Morss, Epwarp LoNGWorTH. 
The Problem and Practice Arithmetics, First Book. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1929. Pp. viiit+488. $0.80. 

SmiTH, James H., and Baciey, C. Mastery Speller (Junior High 
School, Grades VII-IX). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. Pp. viii+ 
232. $0.80. 

Sutton, ANNIE HENSHALL. My Workbook (For the Beginner in Reading). 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. 63. $0.48. 

Teaching in Grades Four, Five and Six. Curriculum Bulletin No. 5. Raleigh, 

North Carolina: Raleigh Public Schools, 1929 (mimeographed). Pp. 136. 
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TurRNER, C. E., and PIncKNEY, JEANIE M. In Training for Health. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1929. Pp. viiit+152. $0.72. 

WEEKS, ARLAND D. Yukon, the Silver Fox. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1929. 
Pp. vi+96. $0.68. 

WINSLOW, CHARLES-EDWARD Amory, and Hann, Mary L. The New Healthy 
Living: Book One, pp. viii+312, $0.84; Book Two, pp. vi+438, $1.00. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1929. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


JetTE, Eric R., PowErs, SAMUEL R., and Woop, BEN D. Columbia Research 
Bureau Chemistry Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Co., 1928. 

KELLEY, TRUMAN L., Rucu, Gites M., and TErMAN, LEwis M. New Stanford 
Achievement Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1929. 

ORLEANS, JosEPH B., ORLEANS, JAcoB S., and Woop, BEN D. Columbia Re- 
search Bureau Algebra Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1929. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: : 

Bulletin No. 1, 1929—Educational Directory: 1929. 

Bulletin No. 2, 1929—Self-Help for College Students by Walter J. Greenleaf. 

Bulletin No. 3, 19290—Some Essential Viewpoints in Supervision of Rural 
Schools: Abstract of Addresses Delivered at the First Conference 
of Supervisors of the Northeastern States. 

Bulletin No. 5, 1929—Digest of Legislation for Education of Crippled Chil- 
dren by Ward W. Keesecker. 

Bulletin No. 12, 1929—Work of the Bureau of Education for the Natives of 
Alaska by William Hamilton. 

Taytor, E. H. Arithmetic Teachers in the Making. Teachers College Bulletin 
No. tor. Charleston, Illinois: Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
1928. Pp. 16. 

Witson, G. M., assisted by AticE DuNN and ELEANOR J. Murpuy. Wilson 
Language Error Test, Test 2. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1929. 

Wirnam, Ernest C. Witham Geography Test of the United States. Los 
Angeles, California: Research Service Co. (4259 South Van Buren Place), . 
1928. 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


BLAKE, MABELLE BaAscock, and OTHERS. The Education of the Modern Girl: 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. xii+220. $3.00. 

GREEN, GEORGE H. The Terror-Dream. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. 
Pp. 126. $1.75. 
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